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Le The Man Who Wrote “The Fool” 


From an interview in this issue with 


CHANNING POLLOCK 


HE idea for my play, “The Fool,’”’ came when I landed in New York-after 
ve having witnessed the miseries excited by the Steel Strike in Bethlehem, Pa., 
and read in front of a large church on Fifth Avenue, “Rev. Mr. Smith will 
_ preach to-night on “Can the Unbaptized be Saved?’” The germinal idea of “The 
Enemy came when I listened to a bloodless and hopeless peace talk in Boston by a 
minister before a body of ministers. In both instances, I declared: ‘““The theater 
must do what the church is failing to do.’ In the main, ministers appear to me 
much like those two. If the church would only stop bothering about nonessentials! 
If it would only devote itself to the affairs that mattered, power would come to-it, 
and people would be lifted to the higher realities. 
I do not exempt the lay people from this criticism. They are seriously at fault. 
In fact, to me, trained to observe conditions as they are transpiring around the ~ 
world, their apathy is astounding. For the most part, they either go to church on 
Sunday and to the Earl Carroll Vanities on Monday, or go to church on Sunday 
and nowhere else the rest of the week. 
You ask me if the trend is up or down. I think it is down. The swing may 
be back, but hardly in our generation. We have achieved to-day complete material- 
ism: moral, mental, and spiritual chaos. However badly off we were with the 
saloon, the dime novel, and the yellow newspaper, we are warse off with the night 
club, the motion picture, and the “‘tabloid.”’ . . 
I have never written a line for the stage that I could not read to my daughter. 
But the first score of plays I wrote were—just plays; written to amuse and without 
the faintest idea of service. While I wrote that kind, I never had any trouble 
finding a producer; and I was always sure of a generous income. My troubles— 
began with the authorship of what I conceived to be important and helpful plays. 
Yet what of that? a man or woman is good and useful only when some part of the 
| world is sweeter for the perfume of his or her life. 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 2, 1926 


SEES RST 
Paul Revere Frothingham 


The death on Saturday night, November 27, of 
Rey. Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., casts a shadow over 
the Unitarian Church. He was a high representa- 
tive of the great tradition, and his ministry of 
preaching and denominational labors was abundant 
and wise. Dr. Frothingham was a trustee of T1iE 
CHRISTIAN Rucister. In a forthcoming issue there 
will be a tribute to his life. 


A Roman Decree 


eee A DECREE from Rome made the world 
tremble. To-day it is likely to make a three- 
day sensation and to fade into oblivion. The press 
has sated our theatric nerve with the story of the 
annulment in the; Vatican the other day of.a mar- 
riage in the nineties, when a high English title, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and a great American 
dowry, Consuelo Vanderbilt, entered into a wedlock 
that after thirty-one years is declared by the Holy 
See never to have been a true union. Meanwhile, 
in 1920, these two were legally divorced from a 
state that did not exist. 

It is a curious congeries, this whole affair; and 
we finish it with the question, What difference does 
it make? It is of no importance at all. It signifies 
nothing worth three minutes’ consideration. It 
only leaves Rome’s garments smirched, her preten- 
sions absurd to the point of opera bouffe. That a 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church should 
have dignified the grandiloquent gesture by reply- 
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ing with a mighty argument, only shows how much 
fustian there still is in the solemn business of 
managing a creaking canonical machine. 

But let us sift the thing out to prove the empti-— 
ness of it. The woman appealed in 1925 to the 
diocesan court of the Roman Bishop of Southwark, 
England, to have her marriage of thirty-one years 
before annulled. Two unusual things we note. 
First, she had already been divorced from the titled 
man, and had married another man in 1920. See- 
ond, she is not a Catholic, and was married to 
Marlborough by an American Episcopalian in New 
York. Her plea was that she had been coerced by 
her parents into the first matrimony when she was 
very young. The English Bishop Amigo issued the 
annulment, and later it was approved at Rome. 
What her motive was, we are not informed. She 
may contemplate joining the Catholic Church, a 
step which both she and her husband may now 
take with legal propriety. 

- But what. business of Rome’s was it, it may be 
asked, to hear and act for one not of the faith, in 
such a matter? The Catholic weekly, America, 
speaks with authority when it says that “the 
Church in the boldness of her divine claim holds 
that ‘the regulation of marriage of baptized per- 
sons belongs exclusively’ to her.” This is interest- 
ing and informing. That journal continues, “Bap- 
tized sectarians do not cease to be Christ’s [i.e., 
Rome’s]|, and, with few exceptions, as in the form 
required for validity, the Church does not generally 
exempt them from her marriage legislation. .. . 
In practice, it is not uncommon for non-Catholics 
to have their marital status adjudicated by the 
Church.” 

In the assertion of its comprehensive authority 
over all souls, the Church, we are told, holds that 
“a divorce is a dissolution of the bond of mat- 
rimony.” An annulment is different; it “declares 
that there never was such a contract, because it 
was vitiated by some defect.” The ground of action 
in this case is Canon 203 of the Code of Canon Law: 
“Marriage is null also when it is contracted because 
of violence or grave fear, caused by an external 
agent, unjustly, to free himself from which one is 
compelled to choose marriage.” 

It does not matter to the Church that these two 
lived as man and wife many years, and that they. 
had issue—two children. And what, we ask, in 
respectful curiosity, is the status of the offspring 
if there was never any marriage of their parents? 
The latter, says the vicar of God, are free of sin and 
of one another; but for the boy and girl what a 
heritage! 

Attention is withdrawn from this unhappy ques- 
tion by a defense of Rome. A New York bishop- 
spokesman for Cardinal Hayes says, “It did seem 
that the days of making women captives and hold- 
ing them captive for marriage had passed... . 
The Church has always protested, and will protest, 
against the buying and selling of women in mar- 
riage.” This is the dramatic line to undo Bishop 
William T. Manning of the Episcopal Church, who 
came upon the scene with a ponderous statement 
in review .of..the marriage and the divorce. .He 
asked this pithy question: “What right has a 
Vatican court, sitting in Rome, to pass upon the . 
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q validity of a marriage between members of another 
7 cominunion, solemnized in a Protestant Episcopal 


Church in New York, under the laws of the United 
States of America?” 

It had no business at all; and who does not 
understand it? That is why we wish he had not 
asked it, nor followed with his indignant protest; 
for it were enough for him to dismiss the assump- 
tion of Rome with a word aside that she was fol- 
lowing her aged course of speaking finality because 
she thinks she has spiritual jurisdiction over the 
whole earth. Marriage, as America says, is pecul- 
iarly, exclusively hers. Bishop Manning took the 
episode too seriously. What Rome says in this 
case affects neither the civil law nor the law of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Rome cleanses no 
one’s moral turpitude, nor abrogates for a moment 
the righteousness of Eternal Law. She gives but 
another illustration that in so many respects she 
does not belong in this present world. 


Fear, the Curse 


Nev ONLY IN DEATH, but in life, fear is a 


factor that does more soul damage than any 
single sin of the mind. What would we not do, if 
by so doing we might dissuade people from having 
any respect at all for fear. Sir Oliver Lodge is 
right when he speaks of its terrible, irrational 
part in the hour of bereavement. He says also that 
many people, thanks to religious teaching, make 
a gloomy background for their lives, especially 
after their middle years, because they see but. the 
shadow of evening and darkness. The kind of fear 
we mean has nothing to do with “the beginning of 
wisdom.” What is meant in the familiar saying, 
is, we think, reverence, a totally different and 
altogether beautiful, inspiring thing. But even if 
the author meant our garden variety of fear, we 
would still insist that both he and it are wrong. 
Thanks to psychology, to-day we know the in- 
wardness of spiritual values, and fear is negative, 
depressing, and deadly. Fear never did a good 
thing in the world. It is a curse, and in its effect 
on initiative, faith, achievement, yes, above all on 
godly character, we believe no vice of the flesh 
surpasses it in destructiveness. To teach a child 
fear isa crime. We are deliberate in forming this 
judgment. When a recent “outline” of the world’s 
religions opened chapter one with the sentence, 
“In the beginning of religion, there was fear,’ we 
felt the whole work was ruined or very nearly. 
That old idea is exploded by normal psychology. 
And the taint did run through the book to the end. 
The beginning of religion is not a negative state, 
like fear, but a positive state, like faith, hope, love. 
See how it could not be otherwise. Is it not un- 
natural for any good thing to come out of an evil 
thing, or a positive blessing out of a negative bane? 
All life says yes. It is true we must meet ad- 
versity, but that is not meeting fear and embracing 
it. It is courage in time of difficulty and danger 
that saves the soul. If religion had begun in fear, 


how could it, without reversing itself, have become 


love? It ig not possible in any human or other 


a 
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growing process (and surely religion is a process) 
to have at the end of it that which is in essence 
different from the beginning. Fear is the denial 
and opposite of faith. Religion could no more have 
begun with fear than it could have begun with hate 
and ended in love. 


The Quebec System 


BEaRee WE HAVE unwavering respect for 

his worldy-wise attitude, we give the following 
report from our good neighbor, Dr. William E. Gil- 
roy of The Congregationalist, who has been up in 
his old-home haunts looking into the Quebec system. 
This is straight writing, and it sounds veracious :— 


The tavern is a part of a highly organized and government- 
operated booze business. In its nature, in its temptations, 
in its possibilities as a social menace, and as an agency in 
political corruption—in all the things for which the American 
saloon was justly indicted—the Quebec “tavern” is the former 
barroom or saloon in disguise. Its introduction in this country 
would immediately tend toward the return of everything that 
the American people sought to cast out in abolishing the 
saloon. 

I have referred to the sale of ardent spirits under the 
Quebee system as practically unlimited. This is literally true. 
The so-called “control” in the matter of limiting the purchase 
and use of hard liquor is sheer bluff and pretense. The law, 
it is true, does permit the sale of only one bottle at a time, 
but there is no limit to the number of purchases. One can go 
from store to store purchasing as much as he desires, and a 
friend of mine told me that he had himself seen a truck 
while five men 
kept going in and out making their one-bottle purchases and 
bringing them to the truck. ~ 

Let there be no mistake. The Quebee system, whatever 
advantages may be claimed for it—and its apologists seem 
to claim only that it is better than what has gone before in 
Quebec—means the establishment and intrenchment of the 
trafic in alcohol as it has never been established and in- 
trenched heretofore, except in lands where social and financial 
traditions have accorded the traffic the power of “vested 
rights.” Its the same old booze business with the govern- 
ment as booze-master. 


Two New Trustees 


OLLOWING the recommendation of the Com- 
mission on Survey, and our earnest editorial 
desire, the Board of Trustees of THE REGISTER have 
elected, from the several nominees presented by the 
principal denominational agencies, Rey. Dr. Max- 
well Savage of Worcester, Mass. and Wm. Roger 
Greeley, of Lexington, Mass., each to serve for three 
years, and to increase the membership to nine per- 
sons. Dr. Savage is pre-eminent as a parish min- 
ister and general adviser on denominational affairs, 
while Mr. Greeley, by profession, a distinguished 
architect, is a notable layman whose numerous 
services to this journal are token of his greater use- 
fulness in his official capacity. By the new policy 
of making nominations for the board by the denom- 
ination, and of rotation in office, THE REGISTER 
enters upon a period which suits the congregational 
and democratic requirements of all our people and 
churches, because it is their paper. 


Note 
Said Goethe,— 
Yes! to this thought I hold with firm persistence ; 
The last result of wisdom stamps it true; 


He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew, 


A Women’s League i Nations 


Forty million members in forty different countries ; ; 


HE MARCHIONESS OF ABERDEEN 

and Temair, house:of OCromar, Tar- 
land, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, is the presi- 
dent of the International Council of 
Women. Her ladyship looks just like 
what that solemn title would lead you 
to expect. She is large, sedate, dignified, 
and gracious, slow-moving, beneficent. She 
recognizes nothing so transient and frivo- 
lous as fashions. She wears long stately 
dresses, and a large velvet hat balanced 
on the top of her unshorn head. She 
makes you think of the English Empire, 
and increases your awe and admiration 
for Great Britain. 

The Marchioness has just been touring 
through Europe with two companions, Mrs. 
W. EH. Sanford of Canada, and Miss L. 
van Eeghan of Holland, in the interests 
of the International Council. She was 
gracious enough to give me a long audi- 
ence, in which she told me about the 
work and ideals of her organization. She 
says that the International Council of 
Women is the forerunner of the League 
of Nations, for it functioned as a sort of 
» League of Nations long before the crea- 
tion of the tribunal for which Mr. Wilson 
gave his life. 


THE WOMEN’S COUNCIL was created 
in 1888, when a company of earnest Ameri- 
can women, after consultation with Eng- 
land and France, called at Washington 
a meeting of delegates from as many 
countries as possible. At this gathering, 
an organization was formed with Mrs. 


Faweett as its first president, and Miss_ 


Clara Barton of Red Cross fame as its 
vice-president. At the same time, Miss 
Frances Willard of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union was made presi- 
dent of the American branch of the so- 
ciety. Since then, this international organ- 
jzation has constantly grown until it em- 
braces national councils in forty different 
countries, with a total membership of 
40,000,000 women, of all races and faiths, 
working according to their several ideals 
along*the most varied lines of life and 
thought, but all accepting as a common 
object the promotion of the practice of the 
Golden Rule in all relations of life. 

Its main objects are to promote unity, 
mutual understanding, and trust among 
women workers for the welfare of human- 
ity in all countries; to provide a means 
of communication between women’s organ- 


izations everywhere; and to furnish op- 


portunities for women to meet together 
from all parts of the world to confer upon 
questions relating to the welfare of the 
commonwealth, the family and the indi- 
vidual, and to consider how to further 
the application of the Golden Rule to 
society, custom, and law. 

Forty national councils, which make up 
the International Council, are represented 
on it by ten members each, and every 
' nation—large or small—has one vote. 
Thus, this great women’s organization can 
boast that thirty-six years ago it adopted 
the plan of equality as between large and 
small nations which now obtains in the 
League of Nations, 
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The International Council works most 
energetically against war, in close co-op- 
eration with the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship through. 
the Churches. Two years ago it called a 
peace conference at the British Empire 
Exhibition, which served as a call to 
women all over the world to realize their 
personal responsibility for war and their 
power to do away with war. 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


FUTILE SLINGS AND ARROWS 


Jane Addams of Hull House, America’s most 
noted woman, comes to the afternoon of her 
wonderful career not without stupid enemies 
who speak despitefully of her because they can- 
not or will not see the greatness of her soul, 
the sureness of her understanding, the serenity 
of her daily walk, which has always been in 
the paths of peace, in service to those in need 
of guidance, and with courage to speak plain 
words that at once scourge the sins of our time 
and prophesy the way of human progress 


national Council of Women, in co-operation 
with other women’s organizations, is plan- 
ning to hold such conferences all over the 
world so as to demonstrate the solidarity 
of women in their desire and determina- 
tion to protect future generations against 


the unimaginable horrors of another war. 


The Council co-operates with the League 
of Nations and has been able to help the 
League in many ways. Madame Avril de 
Sainte-Croix of Paris, one of the most 
energetic and distinguished leaders of this 
movement, is a member of the advisory 
committee on traffic in women and chil- 
dren of the League of Nations, and has 
rendered valuable service to the movement 
for suppressing such traffic. The woman 
whose voice was first heard in the As- 
sembly of the League was Froeken Henni 
Forchhammer, a veteran member of the 
International Council of Women. 

The organization does its chief work 


The Inter- 


of women’s activities, 


through its quinquennial conferences held 
in different countries, the most recent one 
at Washington last year; through the 
meetings of the executive committee, held 
every other year; and especially through 
the activities of the permanent committees 
on the press, peace, improvement of 
women’s legal condition, suffrage, equal 
moral standard for men and women, public 
health, education, and immigration. 

The officials of the International Council 
feel that their organization has accom- 
plished a great deal toward collecting and 
disseminating information about women’s 
work, has co-ordinated and strengthened 
the efforts of thousands of women’s so- 
cieties, has widened the scope and vision 
and has greatly 
aided the movement toward peace by get- 
ting the women from various nations ac- 
quainted with each other. 

A good example of the work of the Coun- 
cil is the present tour which its president, 
traveling secretary, and treasurer are mak- 
ing through southeast Europe. First they 
went to Yugoslavia, where for more than 


a week they were the honored guests of 


the women of Serbia, Croatia, and 
Slovenia. They attended the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Yugoslavia 
held at Bled, at which 250 of the 330 
women’s societies in the country were rep- 
resented. When the three women went 
from Bled to Belgrade, they were given 
a banquet by the president of the assembly 
of the League of Nations and foreign min- 
ister of Yugoslavia, Mr. Ninchich, and his 
wife. At this banquet, two other min- 
isters and their wives were also present. 
A little later the newspaper men of Bel- 
grade gave them a banquet. When they 
passed through the Serbian border town 
of Nish, they were very much surprised 
and touched by a delegation of twenty 
women who were waiting at the station 
at midnight to greet them and to send 
them into Bulgaria with their most cordial 
good wishes. 

They were met at Sofia by a large com- 
mittee of Bulgarian women, whose guests 
they were for two days, during which they 
met a great many prominent people, were 
given several teas and a banquet, and spoke 
at a large meeting on the ideals of their 
movement. From Sofia they went to 
Roushchouk, on the Bulgarian border, 
where a large delegation of Bulgarian 
women met them with flowers and sent 
them on to Roumania. A committee of 
Roumanian women were waiting for them 
on the boat to take them across the 
Danube. During their stay of a week in 
Queen Marie’s land, they were received 
with every honor, given an opportunity 
to meet all persons of prominence, and 
were present at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Roumanian women, 
whose guests they were. Thus they have 
helped to bring the Balkan women closer 
together, 


THE MOTTO of the International 


Council is the Golden Rule, a rather 


prosaic and mild but exceedingly sound 
(Continued on page 1103) 
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bye and religion are members of 
the same family. To outlaw drama 
because some plays release the sex libido 
is as shortsighted as to condemn the 
church out of hand because a minister in 
a weak moment has fallen by the wayside. 
The stage and the church are two uplift- 


_ ing agencies with which humanity cannot 


dispense. Their best achievement for the 
progress of mankind will come when they 
do not exclude each other, but collaborate. 

This is the opinion of Channing Pollock, 
well-known American playwright. Tn 
1909, plays of Mr. Pollock, “The Jittle 
Gray Lady,” and “Such a Little Queen,” 
were received with enthusiasm by such 
critics as Clyde Fitch and Augustus 
Thomas, and raised him to the first rank 
of play writers. Meanwhile, his drama- 
tization of “In the Bishop’s Carriage” was 
being performed in distant parts of the 
world, giving him an_ international 


- reputation. 


He continued to produce plays of a 
popular character, the kind that proved 
lucrative to author and producer, up to 
1922. In that year he embarked on an 
entirely different sort of venture—he 
wrote “The Fool.” 
was one of the best-known playwrights 
in New York, almost every manager in 
the city rejected this last production. At 
last a manager was discovered courageous 
enough to present it. The first night it 
was a dismal failure; and A. H. Woods, 
producer of “The Demi-Virgin,” laid down 
a wager of $500 with the manager of “The 
Fool” that it would not last two weeks. 
The second week the play lost several 
thousand dollars, and Mr. Woods seemed 
relatively sure of his money. Then some- 
thing happened. The third Monday night, 
public opinion swung sharply in its favor. 
“I was totally at a loss to explain the 
change,” Mr. Pollock observed, ‘until I 
learned that the day before about thirty 
sermons had been preached on “The Fool’ 
in Greater New York. Had those sermons 
not been preached, the play would have 
succumbed. That experience persuaded 
me for all time that if the theater is an 
influence for evil rather than for good, 
the fault lies in the apathy of the better 
kind of people.” C 

“The Fool’ was produced all over the 
country, and to eager audiences. At one 
time, seven companies were on the road. 
London, Berlin, and other European cities 
welcomed the production with the same 
enthusiasm. Wherever it appeared, clergy- 
men preached about it; lecturers spoke of 
it. The author estimates that he received 
in the neighborhood of ten thousand letters 
written to inqure about some feature of it. 
In book form, the play passed through six 
editions in half as many months. While 
it was being given in Boston, the keys of 
the city were presented to Mr. Pollock, 
and a tree was planted in his honor in 
Poet’s Row on Boston Common. As a 
dramatic production, and in the moving 
pictures, the producers estimated that as 
many as 100,000,000 persons came under 


Though Mr. Pollock 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


CHANNING POLLOCK 


its influence—and all due to those New 
York parsons. ; 

What was its theme? It exposed the 
hypocrisy of a Christianity that was make- 
believe and pallid. The “Fool” was a man 
who tried to live as Jesus would have 
lived. Few if any plays of recent years 
haye made deeper impressions on those 
who saw it. Some of these, in letters to 
the author, told him how profoundly the 
drama had affected them. One student, 
headed directly for expulsion, saw the 
play, changed his ways, and graduated 
with honors. A Chicago merchant made 
it possible for four boys to go through 
college, giving credit to “The Fool.” <A 
large smelting company began a plan for 
profit-sharing with its men, the president 
receiving the impulse from the play. The 
Charity Society of New York stated: “This 
society can trace any number of contribu- 
tions to the direct influence of ‘The Fool.’ ” 
The author was invited to speak before re- 
form, educational, and religious organiza- 
tions ; and the play was studied in schools 
and universities. 

Mr. Pollock followed “The Fool” with 
“The Enemy,” by some critics said to 
convey an even more important lesson, 
and to exceed “The Fool’ in dramatic 
intensity. ‘“The Enemy” received its share 
of commendation, and remained an entire 
season at the Times Square Theatre, New 
York. “If you have time, for only one 
play, see ‘The Enemy,’ ” said Prof. William 
Lyon Phelps of Yale University. Said 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman: “The evils your 
play portrays so superbly must begin to 
dwindle or our civilization will begin to 
perish.” Col. Edward M. House saw it, 
and urged persons to go, adding that it 
was one of the best portrayals he had ever 
seen of the enormity and imbecility of war. 

The play seeks, but does not find, any 
use whatever in the World War. No na- 
tion was particularly culpable over an- 


hy I Wrote “The Fool” and “The Enemy” 


An interview with Channing Pollock 


other. Stories related and believed, in 
allied countries, of German and Austrian 
atrocities, were related and believed of 
French, English, and American atrocities 
in Berlin and Vienna. What were the ten 
million young men killed for? No one 
could reply. Who was the real enemy? 
By no means the soldier in the hostile 
uniform—but hate. Hate was the malig- 
nant force that had caused the war, the 
subsequent descent of nations, and is the 
force that will cause another, more deadly 
conflict unless men learn to substitute 
good will. 

With an author, no matter what he is 
writing—articles, books, or plays—the idea 
is the thing; the phraseology will come 
later. The idea of “The Enemy” came to 
Mr. Pollock, as he relates, under rather 
odd conditions. Says he: “The idea of my 
twenty-fifth play, ‘The Enemy,’ which 
seems to me the most important theme on 
which I ever worked, came to me wearing 
monastic robes into the dining saloon of a 
small steamer bound from New York to 
Palermo. We were not too pleased to 
find that our dining party included an 
elderly friar, whose name was Peter Klotz. 
My wife stirred me to courtesy. But in 
the days that followed, I found the sus- 
pected friar a delightful companion. He 
was an anthropologist of no mean stand- 
ing, and had written books. He had a 
passion for shuffleboard, and we used to 
go on deck at sunrise to be the first at 
the dises. One morning I found him copy- 
ing the diagram in his notebook: the game 
would be such a capital pastime during 
the long winter evenings in his remote 
monastery at Krems on the Donau. Many 
a winter evening since have I looked down 
the great hall of another monastery, and 
watched the solemn black figures playing 
at shuffleboard. 

“Dr. Klotz knew a good many things 
I never shall know, and was totally un- 
familiar with dozens of facts;familiar to 
every schoolboy. He was as simple and 
engaging as a child. His mission on the 
vessel was to carry crates of cast-off cloth- 
ing to starving and freezing children in 
Vienna. I cannot describe his surprise 
and gratitude when I was able to get the 
erates passed across the ocean free of 
charge. This quality of mercy which I 
found in him, coming as ‘The gentle rain 
from heaven,’ upon my dormant conviction 
of the unreasonable nature of all hatreds, 
watered the seed of ‘The Wnemy,’ making 
it bud and blossom. 

“The good friar and I talked of those 
helpless, starving children in Vienna. He 
told me of many persons he had met in 
his appeal for clothing who included those 
babies with the common foe—for would 
they not be able to fight when they grew 
up? As for me, my mind reverted to a 
favorite book of mine, ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ 
So when Dr. Klotz asked ‘What can we 
do to persuade people that such an at- 
titude is utterly wrong and cruel?’ I 
turned to Jonathan Swift, and said: ‘By 
turning the tables. By making them 
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In the course of correspondence about 
this interview, Mr. Pollock sent the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Cotton: 


Dear Mr. Cotton:— ¥ 

Many thanks for your letter of recent 
date. I am glad that you see and agree 
with my viewpoint; and that we shall be 
able to get this point of view before the 
churches. At present I seem to be the 
only man in the world who regards this 
cause as important, and I am very cer- 
tain that unless I make recruits speedily, 
we shall have a theater preaching sex 
and sin exclusively—both in the light 
in which they are regarded by little 
boys and servant girls. 

With best wishes and regards, 

Earnestly, 


CHANNING POLLOCK. 


imagine themselves the fathers and moth- 
ers of the babies, and rousing their right- 
eous indignation at the people who 
wouldn’t help. Pity is born of imagina- 
tion. No driver capable of putting himself 
in the place of his horse whips the animal 
across an icy pavement.’ 

“Thus,” continued Mr. Pollock, “ “The 
Enemy’ was born. I determined to put ws 
in place of the foe, and show how they 
regarded ws—how we appeared through 
their eyes. 

“That was 1920. I went to Vienna, for 
I had concluded to make that city the 
scene of the play. I will not tell you the 
distressing conditions I found there, any 
more than to say that the city was full 
of profiteers, and that all sense of shame 
had long since abandoned the place. It 
was not an unusual sight to see major 
generals carrying articles of furniture to 
be pawned for food. In the first six 
months after the Armistice, 12,000 babies 
died in the city of malnutrition. 

“Following a month with my note-books, 
I went to the monastery of St. Peter at 
Salzburg, a fifth-century relic, of which 
my friend Dr. Klotz had recently been 
made’ abbot. Here, in a cell none too 
warm or comfortable, I wrote the first 
words of ‘The Enemy.’ Where else could 
one find equal conditions for concentrated 
effort? Thought of practical considera- 
tions, of making and spending money, was 
far away. One’s work was freed from the 
dross of compromise and _ self-seeking. 
No mail came. No telephone rang. 
Never had the thralldom of myriad 
little interruptions fixed itself so force- 
fully on my mind—non-essentials that 
crowd important thoughts into the dim 
background. What hours of valuable 
time are devoted to them! What articles 
of inestimable worth we part with lightly 
to buy other articles not needed or even 
wanted! At St. Peter’s we rose at four 
in the morning. A shock at first, like the 
first cold bath, but, like that, afterward 
how delightful! For work, my best hour 
is the first hour after I awake. I slump 
as the day lengthens. Most people do, I 
imagine. Perhaps that is why most peo- 
ple are fit only for such silly things in 
the evening.” 


Speaking for -myself, having been for 
twelve months in 1918 in close proximity 
to the battlefields in France, and having 
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two growing boys, the play affected me as 
few influences that have ever come into 
my life, when I saw it in Boston. Look- 
ing about, however, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find only two or three score per- 
sons in the balcony, and but a sprinkling 
on the floor. Meanwhile, across the way, 
Al Jolson’s entertainers and the Ziegfeld 
Follies artists were playing to audiences 
that taxed the capacity of the theater. 

Well, when later I took occasion to tell 
Mr. Pollock of the manner in which I had 
been impressed, he replied: “I am de- 
lighted at your praise of “The Enemy,’ 
the more especially because the play and 
I collapsed last Monday. To pay expenses 
we had to play to $10,000 a week, and 
publie interest ran to that figure only for 
Al Jolson and the Ziegfeld Follies. The 
Thrill-Seekers, as usual, came out and 
yoted. Intellectual and religious people 
remained at home and observed that the 
theater wasn’t all it should be. ‘Craig’s 
Wife,’ the Pulitzer Prize play, and “The 
Enemy,’ faced empty benches in Boston. 
My health broke under the strain of over- 
work, and ‘The Enemy’ goes into moth- 
balls to-night.” 

Distressed as the author was at the 


failure of the production in Boston, there © 


was a brighter side; for it had held New 
York audiences for a season, and will be 
produced in four WBuropean capitals. 
“Moth-balls” for a play of the quality of 
‘The Enemy,’ is inconceivable until it has 


run its course with the intelligent and . 


thinking. 

Mr. Pollock did not have to pass through 
the period of crushing rejections, experi- 
ence of many playwrights. “My first play, 
‘The Pit,’ was accepted immediately,” he 
explained, “and made a fortune for its 
producer, though my reward for writing 
it was only fifty dollars a week until I 
had received $2,000. I do believe in the 
theater. ~Unfortunately, some wretched 
productions appeal chiefly to the sensual. 
You”—meaning clergymen, school-teachers, 
and other decent and intelligent persons 
—‘“are the only people who can do any- 
thing about it.. Nothing can be accom- 
plished through censorship or through ad- 
vertisement of the vicious. Our only hope 
lies in organized support of the good. For 
more than a year I have worked with the 
Federal Council of Churches to make this 
possible, and I shall continue to do. my 
utmost through writing and lecture to 
bring it about. 

“To purify water we must go to the 
source. So long as most people are sen- 
sual, the theater will be sensual. Reg- 
ulate or eradicate the theater, and 
the salacious moving picture and some- 
thing else will absorb the sensuality— 
‘pandering’ will merely pass from one 
agency to another. Hasn’t the church 
learned its lesson from prohibition? Peo- 
ple will always get what they want. The 
only cure, positively the only one, is in 
teaching them to want better things. 

“The idea for my last play, ‘The Fool,’ 
came when I landed in New York after 
having witnessed the miseries excited by 
the Steel Strike in Bethlehem, Pa., and 
read in front of a large church on Fifth 
Avenue, ‘Rey. Smith. will preach to-night 
on “Can the Unbaptized be Saved?’’ The 
germinal idea of ‘The Hnemy’ came when 
I listened to a bloodless and hopeless peace 
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talk in Boston by a minister before a body 
of ministers. In both instances, I de- 


clared: ‘The theater must do what the 
church is failing to do. In the main, 


ministers appear to me much like those 


two. If the church would only stop both- 
ering about nonessentials! If it would 
only devote itself to the affairs that mat- 
tered, power would come to it, and people 
would be lifted-to the higher realities. 

“I do not exempt the lay people from 
this criticism. They are seriously at fault. 
In fact, to me, trained to observe condi- 


tions as they are transpiring around the ~ 


world, their apathy is astounding. For 
the most part, they either go to church on 
Sunday and to the Earl Carroll Vanities 
on Monday, or go to church on Sunday 
and nowhere else the rest of the week. — 

“You ask me if the trend is up or down. 
I think it is down. The swing may be 
back, but hardly in our generation. We 
have achieved to-day complete material- 
ism: moral, mental, and spiritual chaos. 
However badly off we were with the 
saloon, the dime novel, and the yellow 
newspaper, we are worse off with the 
night club, the motion picture, and the 
‘tabloid.’ ‘ 

“To far too many of this generation life 
is just a buggy-ride. We resent being 
asked to think. We don’t want to feel. 
We refuse to face facts. What do we 
want? We want to be amused; to have 
plenty of money. 

“T don’t believe God cares much about 
the sparrow’s falling. Everywhere in na- 
ture He shows disregard of the individual, 
sacrificing millions for an eventual good. 
What we must fix in mind is that what 
happens to me as an individual does not 
matter. Personal happiness is not the 
chief end of man. You and I must serve 
and wait. é 

“T speak in my play of the ten million 
dead in the war who were killed—no one 
knows why. Yet they live in having 
served—in having met with high courage 
the appointment of duty. Yes, and they 
did make us begin to think. I do not 
know whether they live any other way; 
neither do I think it important. You see 
I could not pass a test on orthodoxy— 
which also seems to me unimportant. Do 
you want my philosophy of life? ‘To 
thine own self be true; and it must follow 
as the night the day, thou canst not then 
be false to any man.’ 

“T have never written a line for the 
stage that I could not read to my daugh- 
ter. But the first score of plays I wrote 
were—just plays; written to amuse and 
without the faintest idea of service. While 
I wrote that kind, I never had any trouble 
finding a producer; and I was always 
sure of a generous income. 
began with the authorship of what I con- 
ceived to be important and helpful plays. 
Yet what of that? a man or woman is good 
and useful only when some part of the 
world is sweeter for the perfume of his 
or her life.” 

Following my meeting with Mr. Pollock, 
he sent me a copy of “The Enemy.” When 
I opened the book, I read these words in 
his handwriting: “To Mr. Cotton from 
his comrade in arms.” I wrote back: 
“Thank you for the inscribed copy of your 
play; that is the kind of co-operation that 
will win on any battlefield.” And it is. 


My troubles — 


at ire hee 


oh Great an Epoch as the Reformation” 


HIS QUESTION of Fundamentalism 
and antagonism to evolution is not 
specially a Southern question.* We must 
remember that Mr. Bryan was really the 
great leader of the Fundamentalist fight, 
and his place has been taken by George 
Washburn of Boston, who is the real head 
now of the Bible Crusaders of America. 
The Bible Crusaders, it is said, are going 
to send one hundred lecturers through the 
Union, until evolution in our textbooks 
and in our public schools is swept from 
the face of the earth. 
At Morristown, N.J., they have made a 


bonfire of scientific books within a twelve-. 


month ; and as the flames mounted upward 
a minister declared, “We are not going 


_to stop until we have driven every modern- 


ist out of his pulpit and his seminary and 
his editorial chair.” Rev. John Roach 
Straton, the Fundamentalist of New York 
City, said, “Better wipe out all schools 
than undermine belief in the Bible by 
permitting the teaching of evolution.” A 
Kansas City, Mo., minister declared as 
he spoke at a Christian meeting at Denver, 
“Worse than an assassin who kills the 
body is he who shatters the faith of youth.” 
- It is a movement covering the whole 
eountry, and I.imagine that the majority 


of the people of the United States are_ 


Fundamentalists. But we must admit that 
it is more acute in the South. 


I think that this is caused by several 


reasons. First of all, because of the ex- 
treme poverty of the South after the Civil 
War, there was not sufficient money to 
have an adequate public school system. 

Again, most of the colleges of the South 
to-day are sectarian. There are compara- 


_ tively few liberal orthodox churches in 


the South. Then I have a feeling, and 
it is only a feeling, that the backwardness 
of the South religiously may be partially 
due to the fact that the great majority 
of the children, the white children of the 
South, are brought up, until seven or 
eight years of age, by Negro mammies, 
and the Negro mammy is an epitome 
of superstition. 

I am going to try to make you under- 
stand just how the people of the South, 
the Fundamentalists of the South, feel 
about this question. I am going to try 
to give you their point of view. We know 
our points of view; we know all our 
arguments; but do we fully appreciate 
the point of view of the Fundamentalist 
of the South, a body of men and women 
which practically makes up the South? 

In the first place, Southern people take 
their religion very seriously. They believe 
it. It is something which is a part of 
their life, I believe, more than here in 
the North, and it is the old-fashioned 
religion. That is what Fundamentalism 
is, simply Protestantism in its old-fash- 
ioned expression. 

Now, the evolution fight grows not out 
of any superficial opinion in the South, 

*Dr. Pratt 1 ed with intimate icnéwiolge 


of the South, ause he is minister of th: 
Unitarian Church in Richmond, Va. 


The real issue is the Bible 


FRANK WRIGHT PRATT 


but out of a deep religious feeling. It 
is very easy for Northerners and others 
to laugh at the Scopes trial, but it is no 
laughing matter to many, many people 
throughout the South. It is a very per- 
sonal matter to them, for they feel that 
evolution is a body blow upon the religion 
that they hold very dear. The Copernican 
theory, although it struck at religion, did 
not strike so directly at the heart of old 
theology as does evolution. 

As has been pointed out many times, 
the old theology is founded upon the faith 
of man, and if there is no faith the whole 
scheme of salvation goes. So the figure 
of evolution stalks into most of the 
churches of the South and declares that 
many of the blessed things they have been 
singing and preaching and praying are 
not true. It is not merely a question of 
a belief about a scientific theory. To 
them, evolution jeopardizes the supreme 
thing in life, which is the salvation of the 
human soul. It endangers the eternal life 
of their children. How would you feel, 
you fathers, when your boy took up his 
books in the morning and started off to 
school, if you feared that at school he 
was going to hear something which would 
perhaps undermine his religious faith and 
endanger the salvation of his soul? 

I personally have great sympathy for 
these people. They are perfectly honest; 
they are following the light as they see it. 
They are believing to the very depths of 
their souls that they are protecting the 
eternal salvation of their children. They 
also feel that they have something to say, 
so long as they pay for the schools, as to 
what is to be taught there. ‘“‘Can not we 
instruct our employees?” they ask. “Is 
it strange,” they say, “that teachers 
should not have the liberty to teach the 
harmful and the false?’ 

And it is interesting that the Funda- 
mentalists themselves are asking that 
evolution be kept out of the schools on the 
ground of religious freedom. 

This is the difficulty: the majority of 
the people have a religion out of harmony 
with the accepted teachings of science. 
There is the conflict. This difficulty will 
remain until their religion is harmonized 
with modern thought. 

We of the liberal faith all agree that 
we want to do all we can to prevent anti- 
evolution laws; but we realize that we 
have another task, a task for the years: 
making the people themselves see that 
such laws are not desirable. That is 
the real problem which is before us, for 
the great struggle will not really be won 
until the minds of the people themselves 
see the light. 

I am going to mention one or two things 
which it seems to me the Laymen’s League 
can do in the present situation. 

Of course, first of all, the League must 
work upon the State legislatures to pre- 
vent the passing of anti-evolution laws. 
It must appeal to the courts of the nation. 
This League has won the respect and 
gratitude of the modernists of the coun- 


try of all denominations for the part it 
has played in the heresy trial in 
Tennessee. 

How can we carry a convincing argu- 
ment to these people who think evolution 
is so dreadful? What is the trouble with 
evolution in these people’s minds? 

There is only one trouble. Evolution 
is against the Bible, against the infallible 
book. There is the secret of the whole 
matter; and the best way to fight this 
anti-evolution feeling is to bring about a 
reasonable conception of the Bible. The 
moment the South has a reasonable con- 


ception of the Bible, that moment there 


will be no objection to evolution. If the 
Laymen’s League can start a nation-wide 
—not limited to the South by any means— 
study of the Bible by Bible institutes, 
by Bible pamphlets, by Bible correspond- 
ence schools, if possible, so that as never 
before those who have not come into con- 
tact with the modern idea of the Bible 
may be brought into that contact, it would 
be a great thing. 

This is the heart of the whole matter. 
You. can talk until you are black in the 


. face in favor of evolution to a Funda- 


mentalist. It is wholly a waste of time 
until you get him to have a reasonable 
conception of the Bible. The moment he 
has this reasonable conception of the 
Bible, then you can talk about evolution. 
Of course, along with this conception of 
the Bible, you can also emphasize the 
great points of evolution. 

The South imagines that a person who 
believes in evolution is practically an 
atheist. The Dayton trial did a great deal 
to encourage this feeling. It must be 
shown that the spirit of science is not 
opposed to a professed reverence and vital 
faith. If we can only get men and women 
to understand the splendid conception of 
God and the world and man which evolu- 
tion brings, there will come a new vista 
which will bring a new inspiration. 
Sometime a great poet is coming who is 
going to sing the great song of evolution 
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as Milton sang the great song of “Par- 
adise Lost,” and that song is going to 
thrill the hearts and minds of humanity 
even as “Paradise Lost” thrilled them. 
But until that time comes, we must do 
our best to show men and women that 
eyolution is one of the most religious con- 
ceptions possible. 

This relationship of the Bible to evolu- 
tion brings me to the more important 
relationship of the Bible to Protestantism 
itself. What does the controversy and 
the struggle in the Protestant Chureh 
really mean? What is it all about? The 
central principle of Protestantism is the 
authority of a supernaturally inspired, 
infallible book. That has been the cen- 
tral principle of Protestantism ever since 
the Reformation, and to-day Protestant- 
ism is struggling to throw off the ancient 
authority of an infallible book and to 
impress the authority of individual reason 
and conscience. 

This is the struggle; and the sooner 
we understand that it is the essential 
struggle which must be fought and won 
before Christianity can go forward, the 
better we shall learn to do our parts. 

In old times a doctor, when he did not 
quite understand the real trouble of his 
patient, used to make was called a shot- 
gun prescription. This prescription had 
so many medicines in it, one for almost 
each organ of the body, that when the 
medicine was given the doctor hoped that 
one of the ingredients would hit the right 
spot. That is something of the way in 
which the liberal body has been trying 
to educate Protestantism. Of course, we 
can go on indefinitely, just thinking of 
our own little denomination; but if we 
really want to take part in this great 
struggle of Protestantism, we must realize 
that we must devote ourselves first of 
all to changing the authority from a su- 
pernatural book to a God-given reason 
and conscience. There are 101 things 
you can do to spread the liberal religion ; 
but if you want to get at the heart of 
the great struggle of to-day in Prot- 
estantism, you will devote yourself pri- 
marily to promoting a reasonable concep- 
tion of the Bible. 

Why do we lose sight of the central 
meaning of this new religious epoch which 
is fighting to be born? Once get in Prot- 
estantism the divine authority of indi- 
vidual reason and conscience, and you have 
a sacred process ever at hand for the 
settlement of all questions. For the first 
time, outside liberal bodies, Protestantism 
becomes really a personal religion, and, 
returning to the voice of God in the in- 
dividual, we listen once more to Jesus 
as he asked, “Yea, and why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?’ 

This is a fight, and it is a splendid 
fight, and I for one am glad I am in it. 
Controversies are opportunities, and the 
opportunity now is before us as it has 
not been for years. These are great days 
for the church, because great things are 
struggling to be born. Whether they 
will actually be born or not remains to 
be seen, but they are struggling as they 
have not struggled since the days of the 
Reformation. We are now in an epoch, 
I believe, as far as Protestantism as a 
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whole is concerned, as great as the epoch 
of the Reformation. ; 

It is a great time to live, just as it was 
a great time to live when the Reformation 
was being born—great for those who took 
part in that historic struggle, but an 
ignominious time for those who only 
watched while others fought. It is a great 
time, just as it was a great time when 
Christianity came forth—great for those 
who took part and spread the good news 
abroad, and ignominious to those who only 
watched ; ignominious for Paul as he stood 
there on the side watching the stoning, 
and great for Paul when he saw the 
visions and followed them. 

Dudley Field Malone said at the Day- 
ton trial: “There is never a duel with 
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the truth. The truth always wins, and 
we are not afraid.” 

Never a duel with the truth? There 
is always a duel with the truth. History 
is a record of the mighty contests be- 
tween truth and falsehood, or between the 
truth and the lesser truth. 

Again Mr. Malone said: “The truth 
does not need Mr. Bryan. The truth is 
imperishable, eternal, and immortal, and 
needs no human agency to support it.” 

On the contrary, the truth is ever seek- 
ing for advocates, ever crying for its 
martyrs and its pioneers, ever seeking 
to be made flesh and blood and to dwell 


among us. It needed Mr. Bryan, and it 
needs every self-respecting man and 
woman. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Meadville Men’s “Whole Gospel” 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In the discussions concerning the cur- 
riculum and teaching of theological schools 
it might be of interest to inquire, in a 
practical way, as to the results, by esti- 
mating the attitude and quality of the men 
the schools are turning out. Recently I 


‘have had an opportunity to judge these 


men as compared with those who have 
come through other training, or have 


lately entered the Unitarian fellowship ° 


through revolt from orthodoxy. I have 
listened to fifteen ‘‘candidates” and “sup- 
plies” in a pulpit seeking a minister. 

In my judgment, the men from the 
Meadville Theological School, recent grad- 
uates, or not so recent, show a superior 
quality in their conduct of a church sery- 
ice and in preaching, as compared with 
those who have not had these advantages 
of training. One is impressed with the 
fact that these men have a whole gospel 
to preach. Their conception of the func- 
tion of the church is matured and sound. 
They seem to know whence it came and 
what it is for, and they appreciate its 
possibilities. 

These young men do not seem to rest 
in any half-gospel of what is miscalled 
“humanism.” They know that the gospel 
of the worth and possibilities of the human 
soul which was preached by Channing, 
Parker, and Emerson, and by their asso- 
ciates and successors in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, is not likely to be displaced by 
the immaturities and inanities of this 
attempted cult of “humanism.” 

In other words, these young men have 
“arrived” in a way that ‘‘come-outers” 
from orthodoxy seldom do. They have a 
positive and wholesome gospel to preach 
and to act, and are not going to be simply 
content to wield a weak weapon called 
“humanism” to fight the orthodoxies. They 
know that that weapon has been tried, 
and that it has failed when it has not 
been supported and fulfilled by a real 
communion with the Living God. They 
do not expect the religious experience of 
man to be reversed and changed by those 
who seem to have lost religious faith and 
who have not yet found a suflicient foun- 


dation for positive preaching and work. 
They have a gospel of religion to preach 
and seem to be fitted and anxious to do it. 

If I am thus correct in my judgment of 
the attitude and quality of these young 
men, it would seem that we should be 
proud of the work of our liberal theologi- 
eal schools. We should not expect them 
to be quickly reformed and transformed 
at the behests of those who seem to think 
that all we need in these days is to “turn 
the world upside down” and that they 
have made discoveries which will do it. 
It is not likely that religious human nature 
will be thus easily modified. 


, F. M. BEenneEtTT. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Buchmanism in a Seminary 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :—— _ 


Frank N. D. Buchman, whose religion - 
is spread by the exchange of confessions 
of “sin” such as Mr. Buchman says he 
was delivered from, was Extension Lec- 
turer in Personal Evangelism at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn., 
from the autumn of 1919 till the spring of 
1922, and offered elementary and advanced 
courses, as well as a “clinic,” in his 
fascinating subject, as we learn from The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation Bulletin, 
Vol. vi, No. 5; Vol. vii, No. 4; Vol. viii, 
No. 5. 

During this period Hartford seems to 
have been Mr. Buchman’s headquarters, 
and the financial military base from which 
Mr. Buchman conducted his expeditions 
into remote corners of both hemispheres. 
I was at that time teaching in one of the 
Foundation Schools. I think most or all 
of the faculty felt the impropriety of the 
situation, which existed because of the 
interest and support of President Mac- 
kenzie and Dean Jacobus. 

I am writing you thus, because, in your 
able editorial of November 18, you have 
missed the most astonishing point in the 
case: That for years Buchmanism has 
been backed by a theological seminary of 
unquestioned standing. . 

atx W. H. WorreE t. 
University of Michigan, . 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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Unitarian Progress in Three Lands 


Eels and experiences among notable European congregations 


; “WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND 1 
Secretary International Congress of Religious Liberals 


Tidings of the progress of Unita- 
rianism in Old World lands are given 
in this account of Dr. Drummond's, 
which appeared in two installments in 
The London Inquirer, and is abridged 
to make one connected narrative. 


FTER the committees of the World 
Alliance met at Beren and Lausanne 
in September, my wife and I traveled by 
the Arlberg route to Vienna, thence by 
steamer to Budapest and by rail to Cluj- 
Kolozsvar. We went for a week’s tour 
by motor car among the Unitarian 
ehurches of Szeklerland with Professor 
Varga and Dr. Csiki as interpreters and 
guides. Our first destination was Arcus, 
a beautiful village among the hills, with 
a glorious view of the Carpathians. It 
was there that Bishop Ferencz was elected 
fifty years ago, and it was his cherished 
‘desire to celebrate his jubilee as Bishop 
in the same place. But the infirmities 
of age made this impossible, and ac- 
‘cordingly I was asked to preach at a 
‘special service on Sunday morning in 
celebration of the event. The large 
ehurech was crowded, delegates and 
ministers being present from neighbor- 
ing parishes. The same afternoon we 
visited two other churches and left 
behind us messages of friendship and 
good will. The following days were 
erowded from morning to night with 
new impressions of lovely scenery and 
friendly people: villages nestling in the 
hollows of the hills; noble churches 
which have been Unitarian since the 
time of the Reformation; country parsons 
who are both farmers and preachers of 
the Word; great stacks of corn in which 
the people pay their dues in kind; 
harvest scenes where the stalwart men 
of the congregation were helping the 
minister at the threshing. And every- 
where such beautiful veneration for the 
House of God. Most of the churches 
have been painted recently; in many 
eases the organs have been repaired 
and new bells installed to replace those 
which were seized during the War. City 
dwellers have little feeling for bells; 
but in these valleys the very air is lonely 
without their music, as they toll out the 
hours of the day or call men to prayer. 
The bell is the soul of the village life. 
We returned to Cluj-Kolozsvér for the 
meetings of the Chief Consistory and the 
special celebration of the Bishop’s jubilee. 
They were days of wonderful hospitality 
in the homes of old friends like Professors 
Boros, Csifo, and Varga, in addition to 
all the public functions; but special men- 
tion must be made of our host and hostess, 
Dr. and Mrs. Gyergyay and their family 
circle. Dr. Gyergyay is a specialist on 
the throat and ear, of Huropean fame, 
and even the Roumanians come to him 
from long distances on account of his 
skill. This makes his eviction from his 
University chair a few years ago all the 


.sand people, 


more ironical. The great events of. the 
week began on Saturday, September 18, 
with a meeting of the Chief Consistory. 
Ministers and lay delegates had assembled 
from far and near, and I had a very mov- 
ing reception when I rose to bring the 
greetings of their brethren in England 
and America. The church on Sunday 
morning presented an unforgettable scene. 
There was a congregation of two thou- 
including rank upon rank 
of ministers and lay elders who had come 
to do honor to their aged Bishop. With 
characteristic courtesy, the foreign rep- 
resentative was given a seat of honor at 
the right hand of the Bishop. The sermon 
was preached by the Rural Dean of Torda, 
and then followed three addresses of con- 
gratulation by the Senior Dean, the Chief 
Lay Curator of the Church, and myself. 
When the Bishop rose to reply, all signs 
of age and fatigue vanished. He stood 
erect, light came into his eyes, and he 
spoke with a strong voice. It was a 
speech of gratitude and reminiscence, 
with flashes of humor. which sent a re- 
freshing ripple of laughter over the 
congregation. 

After the service, a banquet was held, 
punctuated by great enthusiasm and 
many speeches. The present writer was 
an innocent offender in this regard, being 
compelled by courtesy to reply to the 
many friendly things which were said. 
The Bishop presided, and again spoke 
with wonderful verve. The next day 
was devoted to an “old boys” cele- 
bration in connection with the Unitarian 
College. ‘The College has been a center 
of culture for the whole country, and 
many men who have obtained eminence 
in various walks of life, belonging to 
different churches, Roman Catholic, Re- 
formed, Lutheran, and Jewish, as well as 
Unitarian, are deeply indebted to it. They 
came together not simply for fellowship, 
but in order to take steps to help their 
alma mater in the present financial 
difficulties; and I was told that the 
meeting will not be without substantial 
results. The day began with a service 
in the chureh. The old boys entered 
in a long procession, the seniors first, 
with the Bishop at the head. The 
sermon was preached by Professor Varga, 
fresh from his experiences in England. 
It was easy to see that it gripped the 
congregation. I was told afterwards 
that it showed unusual ability. Pro- 
fessor Varga’s many friends will be glad 
to hear that great things are expected of 
him both as a scholar and as a religious 
leader. After a business meeting, the 
large company dined together, this time 
without the Bishop, who wisely refrained 
from further effort. Late in the afternoon 
many of us walked in procession to the 
cemetery to lay flowers on the graves 
of the benefactors and former teachers 
of the school. I laid a wreath of red 
roses on the tomb of Samuel Brassai, 
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with these words: “In the name of the 
Unitarians of England and America I 
lay this wreath on the tomb of Samuel 
Brassai. By the grace of God, may the 
memory of the glorious dead make us 
better men.” Brassai was a very eminent 
man of science. He was also the first 
delegate sent by the Unitarian Church 
of Transylvania to England. 

A day or two afterwards we took our 
farewell. We spent half an hour with 
the Bishop and found him rather tired 
after all the excitement of his jubilee; 
but the will to live and serve is still 
strong within him. He and his aged wife, 
his inseparable companion for more than 
sixty years, accompanied us to the thres- 
hold of the house, and in saying good-by 
made us the messengers of their deep 
affection for their friends in many lands. 
The following Saturday, September 25, we 
took part in the jubilee of the Unitarian 
Church in Budapest. 

It is no accident that the jubilee of 
Bishop Ferencz and the jubilee of the 
Unitarian church in Budapest followed 
each other very closely. One of the 
first actions of the Bishop fifty years ago 
was to set the new movement in the 
capital on its feet. During that period 
it has had only three ministers, all of 
them old students of Manchester College. 
It was therefore fitting that an English 
minister and another old student of the 
College should take part in the cele- 
bration on Saturday, September 25. It 
was a memorable occasion. The church 
was crowded to its utmost capacity. The 
lay curator of the congregation was in 
the chair, and among those who brought 
greetings were special representatives of 
the Government and the City Council, 
Bishop Ravatz of the Reformed Church, 
a Lutheran representing Bishop Raffay 
who was unavoidably absent, a liberal 
Jewish rabbi, and many others. The Rey. 
F. Weiss, of Dorchester, Mass., brought 
the greetings of the Unitarians of America, 
and the present writer spoke for the 
sister churches in England and for many 
other friends in different countries. The 
whole meeting was an eloquent testimony 
to the position which the church and its 
minister hold in the esteem of their 
neighbors and in the public life of the 
city. The next morning the church was 
again crowded for the Harvest Thanks- 
giving. Dr. Csiki preached, and I was 
asked to assist at Holy Communion— 
there were nearly three hundred com- 
municants—and to pronounce the benedic- 
tion at the close of the service. 

During our visit we were the guests 
of Dr. and Mrs. Csiki in their home in 
the Mission House. There is good hope 
that with the withdrawal of restrictions 
next May, it will be possible to carry out 
the construction of the chapel for about 
five hundred people, and to provide ac- 
commodation for a students’ hostel and 
other necessary purposes. Meanwhile the 
building itself has been put into an 
excellent state of repair, and promises to 
be a very remunerative investment from 
a business point of view. The work is 
growing in all directions. At present, in 
addition to the services of the mission 
congregation and the pastoral oversight 
of a widely scattered flock, Dr. Csiki is 
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responsible for three congregations. in 
other towns. The one in Debreczen has 
grown in numbers and strength to such 
an extent that before long it will require 
a minister and a building of its own. At 
present, it meets in one of the Reformed 
Churches through the courtesy of the 
minister and consistory. Here I must 
also mention the piece of good fortune 
which has come to Mr. Jozan, who acts 
officially as Deputy-Bishop, and his con- 
gregation. Recently the Government de- 
cided to make permanent provision for 
the various denominations in place of the 
annual subvention which has been given 
in recent years. In this way the Uni- 
tarians have come into possession of an 
estate at Sdrbogfird, including a fine 
country house and 220 Hungarian acres 
of excellent land. The income is to be 
devoted to the support of the Bishop, 
the central organization of the church, 
and various charitable purposes. Part 
of the house will be used by Mr. Jozan 
as a country home. It is also hoped to 
organize a holiday home for children there 
with the help of the Women’s League. 
At the time of writing, we are in Prague. 
A few words about the growing success 
of Dr. Capek’s work. I can only repeat 
what I have said several times before, 
that nothing comparable to it has come 
within my experience; and I ask myself 
again and again, Can this indeed be the 
same thing as the liberal faith I know 
in other lands, where it is often so timid 
in outlook, so conservative in method, 
and so lacking in large success? Here 
what seemed impossible has been ac- 
complished. Crowds have been attracted, 
and they have not fallen away as the 
movement has become more definitely 
organized. Dr. Capek is now one of the 
most highly honored leaders in the spirit- 
ual life of the city, and many people who 
were skeptical or critical at first are 
eager to acknowledge now that he is 
rendering a service of the highest value 
to the community. Last Sunday morning 
we were present at the large Sunday- 
school, where everything was pervaded by 
a spirit of joyousness. At the morning 
service which followed, there was the 
usual large congregation of eager listeners. 
In the evening, the first service of the 
season was held in the large church which 
‘has been placed at Dr. Capek’s disposal. 
It was at a later and less convenient 
hour than usual, but the church was 
packed with people, men and women stand- 
ing massed together into the remotest 
eorners. It was a wonderful and moy- 
ing sight, that sea of upturned faces, when 
I went up into the high pulpit to speak 
a few words at the close of Dr. Capek’s 
sermon. On Tuesday night, another meet- 
ing was held. This has now grown to be 
the largest of the week. Some 1,500 peo- 
ple came together; many of them had to 
stand at the back the whole time. There 
was nothing sensational to attract them, 
simply some beautiful hymn-singing, an 
address by myself on liberal movements 
in other lands which had to be translated, 


and the eager personality of Dr. Capek | 


filling everybody with his own enthusiasm. 
The people come because they are in- 
terested, but even more because they are 
helped. The next evening we were at 
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Nymburk, a small town of 14,000 in- 
habitants; but here again the largest hall 
in the town was crowded to its utmost 
eapacity. There must have been six hun- 
dred persons present. There is a similar 
meeting every week at Kladno, with an 
attendance of about four hundred. <A 
very interesting feature about these two 
meetings is that they go on with very 
little personal supervision from Dr. Capek, 
addresses being given by his assistant and 
such other speakers as it is. possible to 
send. 

Our last meeting in Praana was on 
Thursday, October 6, when 120 members 
entertained us at dinner. Everything was 
most beautifully arranged, for the Czechs 
are artists even in table decoration. The 
speaking was bright with humor. Gra- 
cious things were said which I cannot 
vepeat here. There was a lovely present 
for my wife, as a symbol of the friend- 
ship of the women of the congregation. 
The whole company. sang Dr. Capek’s reli- 
gious lyrics with a joyousness which re- 
vealed more than half their meaning even 
to a foreign ear, and at the close we all 
stood for the Czech national anthem. The 
two guests returned to their hotel deeply 
moved by so much kindness. There was 
nothing of formal politeness in the off- 
repeated question, “When are you coming 
to Prague again?” The best advice I 
can give to my friends in England and 
America is to book the first week in 
September, 1927, for a visit to Prague 
and the International Congress. 


United States of Europe 
Aim of World Allianes 


“Every thinking man in Europe to-day 
recognizes that the only hope for Hurope 
is in the formation of some kind of ‘United 
States of Europe,” says Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson, general secretary of the Ameri- 
can branch of the-World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the 
Churches, in a report on the European 
situation presented to the executive com- 
mittee of his organization. Dr. Atkinson’s 
opinions are the result of observations 
during a seven months’ tour of Europe 
from which he recently returned. 

“Everything at present,’ he says, “is 
moving in this direction; but its consum- 
mation can come about only after the 
various nations have learned that their 
interests are common in a large measure, 
and that differences of opinion and diffi. 
culties of policies and commerce must be 
solved in the spirit of good will and a 
willingness to make sacrifices for the 
greater good of the greater number. This 
is the spirit of Locarno, and until this 
spirit has taken full possession of the 
world there will be no peace. The World 
Alliance is working to foster this spirit 
and firmly believes that some progress is 
being made.” 


From the Berkeley Church 


Ministers of three churches in northern 
California are former members of the 
Channing Club and the First Unitarian 
Chureh at Berkeley, Calif.: at Palo Alto, 
Rey. Leila L. Thompson; at Sacramento, 


‘sor unusual? 
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Rev. Berkeley B. Blake; at Stockton, 
Milen C. Dempster. These appointments 
have all been made since 1922, when Mr. 
Blake began his work at Sacramento. 


New Bible Talks 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Author of “The Origin and Oharcotor of the 
Bible” 


II 
Among College Students 


Several years ago the president of a — 
well-known American college gave an 
account in The Independent of an experi- 
ment which he had just been making in his 
freshman class, with a view to testing the 
knowledge of the Bible possessed by young 
men entering college. There were thirty- 
four members in the class. He wrote out 
on the blackboard twenty-two extracts 
from Tennyson. Each one of these ex- 
tracts contained an allusion to some 
Scripture event, or Scripture scene, or 
Scripture passage, supposedly familiar to 
everybody. The young men averaged 
about twenty years of age. They were 
sons of lawyers, teachers, doctors, preach- 
ers, merchants, farmers. They had grown 
up in well-to-do homes, and more than 
half of them were church members. What 
was the result of the experiment? 

Nine of the thirty-four failed to under- 
stand the quotation, “My sin was as a 
thorn among the thorns that girt thy 
brow.” Eleven did not know what was 
referred to by “the manna in the wilder- 
ness.” Sixteen knew nothing about the - 
“wrestling of Jacob with the angel.” 


Twenty-six were ignorant of “Joshua’s 
moon,’ and twenty-eight of “Jonah’s 
gourd.” Twenty-two were unable to ex- 


plain the allusion to Baal. One thought 
that Baal was a priest who put Christians 
to death. Nineteen had apparently never 
read the idyll of Ruth and Boaz. Eighteen 
did not know the meaning of “Egyptian 
darkness.” Twenty-four were unable to 
write anything about “Jacob’s ladder.” 
Sixteen could not explain what was meant 
by “the deathless angel seated in the 
vacant tomb.” Thirty-two out of the 
thirty-four young men had never heard of 
the shadow turning back on the dial for 
Hezekiah’s lengthening life. One of them, 
trying to explain the matter, thought that 
Hezekiah stopped the sun. One young 
man explained the mark set on Cain by 
saying that he was a farmer and had to 
work hard. And so it went on to the end. 

Perhaps there may be a grain of com- 
fort to some of us in the knowledge that 
only one of these students claimed to be 
of the liberal faith. Nearly all came from 
orthodox homes and congregations. But 
how much better would have been the 
showing if all had been liberals in religion? 

Is the experience of this college profes- 
I fear it is not. I call 
attention to this widespread ignorance of 
the Bible, because it is a very serious mat- 
ter, especially for young men and young 
women who are educating themselves for 
lives of usefulness, influence, and leader- 
ship in’ the world. 
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Our Book Cable 


A New Use for Literature 


Conversation overheard, last summer, on a bus en route from Plymouth to Hyannis, Massa- 


He: “Ever been down this way stance es) 


She: “No. 
those books.” _ 
He: “Same here. 


salary to keep on writing as he does. 


I only know Cape Cod from J oe I iheola’ s stories. 


down here, than all their advertising put together !” 


The World of H. G. Wells 


THe WoRLD OF WILLIAM CxLISSOLD. A 
, NoveL at A NEw ANGLE. By H. G. Wells. Two 
volumes. New York: George H. Moog Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

There is no doubt about it. This re- 
view ought to have been written a good 
month ago. Almost that amount of time 
-has elapsed since first it reached your 
eritic’s desk. And yet we cannot feel 
the enforced delay to be altogether re- 
grettable. For we have had time to 
outgrow our first impression, to think 
the whole thing over. The reactions 
awakened have had a chance to settle 
down and clarify, with the result that 
something like our final conclusions can 


now be drawn off without, we trust, an ~ 


undue muddiness of the basic principles 
involved in this extraordinary work. For 
it is exceptional, and in more ways than 
one. Mr. Wells, in the course of a toler- 
- ably long career, has written much that 
has aroused comment; but never any- 
thing quite like this novel in two solid 
volumes. It is long—longer than Tristram 
Shandy or Tom Jones; almost as long as 
David Copperfield and Pendennis. Fur- 
thermore, it is an attempt in the field 
of fiction to blaze a new trial. Mr. Wells 
ealls it “a novel at a new angle.” And 
so far does it differ from conventional 
standards that many readers will be dis- 
posed to question if it be a novel at all. 
Rather does it seem to be a bundle of 
tracts for the times, loosely tied together, 
masquerading in the guise of a story. 
There are extensive tracts of discussion 
upon a variety of topics, wherein the 
stream of narrative wholly disappears. 
In fact, there is so much of this sort of 
thing that not wholly unjustified seems 
the impression that much of The World 
of William Clissold is a mass of material 
left over from the author’s Outline of 
History, and now strung together in a 
form far from compact. 

Yet the reader who perseveres in plow- 
ing through the book’s many chapters 
(fortunately the going for the most part 
is easy, for Mr. Wells, unquestionably, 
has the gift of writing interestingly), 
discerns that the book has a, definite 
aim which, on the whole, is consistently 
adhered to. His purpose has been to 
write a mental biography, to picture the 
successive changes taking place in his 
hero’s mind. William Clissold is a middle- 
aged British scientist who, after a life 


of many vicissitudes, sets for himself the 
task of setting down the origin and de- 
velopment of a throng of opinions at which 
he has finally arrived. These opinions 
are widely various. They run the gamut 
all the way from birth control to British 
education, including religion, the nature 


of woman, the world state, journalism, 
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psychoanalysis, the origin of money, Rus- 
sia, Marxism, and various sexual prob- 
lems. In fact, there is so much of the 
latter, suggested by the various irregular 
relationships shared by the hero from 
time to time, as to furnish ground for 
Franklin P. Adams’s recent gibe, that a 
better title would be, The Half-World of 
William Clissold. Be that as it may, 
herein is contained a substantial portion 
of the familiar Wellsian gospel, which 
through a long array of previous volumes 
we have come to know so well. For let 
the author protest with all his characteris- 
tie vigor, which he does in his Note be- 
fore the title-page, that “this is a work 
of fiction, purely and completely,” that 
the opinions recorded belong to Clissold, 
not Wells, nevertheless there are tinies, 
and many of them, when the writer be- 
comes so absorbed in one or another of 
his favorite topics, that Clissold vanishes, 
and H. G. W. alone remains. This is 
manifestly true of the Russian chapters 
in Volume I, as of the discussion of 
English public schools in Volume II. The 
latter are nothing but a rehash of certain 
portions of Joan and Peter and The Un- 
dying Fire, with references to the work 
of Sanderson of Oundle described in The 


You know, Cap’n Eri, Shavings, and all 


Isn’t he great! Say, if these realtors énty knew enough, they’d give that feller a regular 
He’s done more to put Cape Cod on the map, and boom real estate 


A. R. H. 


Story of a Great Schoolmaster thrown in 


for good measure. 


Yet Clissold himself is a genuine human ~ 
being. He has life, unquestionably, as 
have certain other personages who in the 
narrative portions appear and vanish. 
Clissold’s weak mother and her unattrac- 
tive second husband, Dickon, Clissold’s 
unhappy wife, the different women with 
whom he becomes associated, particularly 
Clementina, the final object of his adora- 
tion—into them all the author has 
breathed the spirit of genuine vitality, 
so that, in spite of the endless discus- 
sions, one gets the impression of a cross- 
section of contemporary society, and of 
individual character, described with sym- 
pathy, insight, and no little skill. 

Much has been said about Mr. Wells’s 
innovation in introducing well-known peo- 
ple who are still alive. In reality, the 
extent to which it is done is slight. 
Dr. Jung appears in one brief incident, 
Shaw in another. There is also a passing 
glimpse of Keynes, the eminent economist. 
More notable is the array of comment 
upon existing conditions and institutions, 
and upon the people who represent them. 
Sundry leaders, financial, industrial, po- 
litical, President Wilson among them, 
come in for their share of treatment, 
harsh and otherwise; while the British 
royal family are handled without gloves, 
after a fashion out-Stracheying Strachey, 
in a way to make the average Tory gasp 
with horror. Certainly, Mr. Wells need 
expect no Birthday Honors, after this. 

This is not the place to deal with the 
interpretation of present-day civilization 
offered us in William Clissold. It con- 
tains the well-known Wells ideas set forth 
at greater length. Suffice it to say that 
they are as interesting and thought-provok- 
ing as of yore. More novel is the author’s 
hope for a United States of the world, 
which is now outlined as being brought 
about, not by the spread of democracy 
through the earth, but rather by the con- 
version of the powers that be in the 
business world, the capitalists, bankers, 
and captains of industry, who now con- 
trol the markets, and whose genius for 
organization can be relied upon to pro- 
duce the world state. What we know of 
these gentlemen as a class leads us to 
view the idea as somewhat visionary. 
Certainly, their conversion to ideals of 
universal brotherhood has still a long way 
to go. 

Almost equally startling is the further 
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change in Mr. Wells’s religion herein 
revealed. His theological explorations 
have progressed another stage. 
progressed still farther away from or- 
thodox Christianity, and has now become 
an out-and-out humanist! Having had 
his fling at distintegrating Protestantism, 
and expressing his admiration of Dean 
Inge (of whom he says, “I met him a 
little while ago at a dinner-party, and I 
found him all that I had hoped to find 
him—liberal Anglicanism incarnate, lean, 
erect, and—a little discolored’), Wells, 
or rather Clissold, comes out flatly in 
agreement with the conviction of Comte 
and Frederic Harrison, that the only God 
is humanity. The divine is alone manifest 
in “the advent of a conscious, coherent 
being of mankind, possessing and ruling 
the earth.” 

Such, in brief, is The World of William 
Clissold, eminently worth reading, un- 
doubtedly one of the noteworthy produc- 
tions of current literature, rich in food 
for thought. Whether its author will 
continue to travel in the new path he 
has entered or return to the method of 
his earlier novels, remains to be seen. 
Surely, after this experiment, he is ca- 
pable of anything! A, R. H. 


New Beacon Course Book 


A FRIENDLY WorutD. By Ethel Franklin and 
Annie H. Pousland. Boston: The Beacon Press. 


$1.60. Teacher’s Envelope with materials, 
$1.75. Children’s Envelope with materials, 90 
cents. 


In reviewing a new book in the Beacon 
Course, one likes to recall the intelligent 
eare with which the books were planned 
by the original editors, Dr. William I. 
Lawrance and Dr. Florence Buck. By 
them, Prof. Edwin Starbuck and Prof. 
Luther IX. Weigle were called into con- 
sultation; and before a line was written, 
a careful study was made of the religious 
needs of children at various ages, and of 
how these needs could best be met. Then 
a diligent search was made to find the 
editors best adapted to put these ideas 
into execution. Their efforts have been 
more than justified. In the opinion of 
‘good educators, our Beacon Course has 
taken a leading position. Dr. Adelaide T. 
Case, an Episcopalian, says, “In this series 
is included as material for religious, educa- 
tion a much larger range of interests than 
in any of the other series examined. The 
objectives include a recognition of wide 
social relationships, and an appreciation of 
the religious contributions of men of 
science, industrial workers, great men of 
various religious faiths, leaders in social 
reform.” Dr. George H. Betts, a Method- 
ist, says, “The high ethical tone—in- 
deed, the highly religious tone, maintained 
throughout the series cannot be ques- 
tioned.” Add to these the fact that 
Friends, Universalists, Baptists, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists 
are using it freely, and one begins to see 
that our course is appreciated. Recently 
a Friends’ School adopted almost the 
entire course. 

The present book, ‘A Friendly World,” 
_ which is dedicated to Dr. Florence Buck, 
was long the subject of her affectionate 
work and interest. Several people have 


He has 
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worked upon it, but the bulk of the task 
has been accomplished by Miss Franklin, 
who began it, and Miss Pousland, who 
bore the brunt of the final shaping of the 
book. In this work she received the help 
of the entire staff of the Department of 
Religious Education, together with that of 
Mrs. Clara B. Guild and Rey. G. L. Parker. 
Especial commendation should be given to 
the teachers’ and pupils’ helps which ac- 
company the book and help greatly in 
carrying out its purpose. Mr. Howard 
Searles is responsible for some of this 
fine work. “A Friendly World” is in- 
tended to teach religion to children of 
kindergarten age. It has thirty-six les- 
sons, which cover a number of subjects, 
and which pay adequate attention to the 
church year. Hach lesson is carefully 
planned to help the teacher get the right 
response. The aim of .the lesson is set 
forth, and the means of accomplishing that 
aim are clearly indicated. Story material 
and expressional work are co-ordinated, 
while provision is made for caring for the 
worship feature of the lesson. The 
kindergarten age is not too early to begin 
teaching the right social attitudes, and this 
book makes a promising beginning in that 
direction. Here are lessons on sharing 
with others, on helping others, on learning 
to be a knight, on our friends in other 
lands, how we may serve our country, and 
on the church our home. Bertrand Russell 
says, ‘There is only one road to progress, 
in education as in other human affairs, 
and that is: Science wielded by love.” 
This book is scientific. It takes cog- 
nizance of the best in educational theory ; 
and it is permeated with a spirit of love. 
Altogether, it seems to be one of the finest 
books for the kindergarten yet produced. 
Happy the teacher who uses it! Happy 
the child who comes under its influence! 
5A 


As Others See Us 


Witsm Bastmrn Byus. By Hrnest Poole. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00._ 

In his latest novel, Ernest Poole has put 
to excellent use his knowledge of Russia 
gained at first. hand during the World 
War. It is a story of different points of 
view. With a brevity and conciseness 
which heightens its effect, the inevitable 
clash of conflicting racial temperaments is 
vividly set forth. The weakness and 
strength of American traits of character, 
as they appear to an educated Russian, 
are described with convincing power. Into 
the household of an American astronomer, 
living among the New Hampshire hills, 
comes a scientist from Petrograd, a refugee 
from Bolshevist tyranny. During his stay, 
a domestic crisis of a serious nature 
develops, giving rise to problems which 
eventually he helps to solve. How this 
strange, new civilization appears to him, 
his successive reactions to different mem- 
bers of the family, particularly to his host 
and his capable, energetic wife, with their 
repressed emotions, this makes the story— 
a story which holds the reader’s interest 
to the end. The incidents recounted are 
all plausible, the people introduced wholly 
lifelike. The real interest, however, is less 
external than psychological, With ad- 
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mirable fairness born of a desire to hold 
the balance even, Mr. Poole lays stress 
upon the strength and weakness inherent 
in both the Russian and American 
natures. Consequently, in the result there 
is ample food for serious thought. To 
those who like that kind of fiction whose 
appeal is intellectual as well as emotional, 
we heartily commend With Eastern Eyes. 
HAAR. Ele 


The Real Americans 


CHILDREN OF THE TWILIGHT. 
oF INDIAN TRIBES. 


Fotx TALES 
By Emma Lindsay Squier. 


. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Oorporation, 


$2.00. 


The author deserves praise on two 
accounts. In the first place, she has 
traveled from Arizona to Alaska, collecting 
the vanishing folk-lore of the Indian 
tribes. She has listened eagerly to the 


tales told by the old men, tales handed’* 


down by oral tradition and never before 
broadcast in print. She has gathered 
them together and preserved them for the 
future. 

In the second place, the author deserves 
praise for a certain rare loveliness of 
style in which she has clothed these tales. 
While sympathetically transmitting the 
point of view of the Indian with its 
credulity and primitiveness, she has trans- 
lated the curious broken sentences of the 
Indians into the rich beauty of modern 
English. The stories have vital dramatic 
qualities, and hold interest from  be- 
ginning to end without a break. These 
old tales and legends deserve wide read- 
ing. OG; E. de 


Good Yarns 


TH GOLDEN Kny. SToRImS OF DELIVERANCE, 
By Henry van Dyke. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

A new volume of Dr. Van Dyke’s stories 
is always welcome. A born story-teller, 
he writes with easy charm, an abundance 
of kindly sympathy, conforming to the best 
standards of English prose. His latest 
volume is equal to any that have come 
from his pen. Revealing, perhaps, a slight 
slackening of pace, a growing inclination 
toward leisureliness on the part of their 
author, they none the less betray the same 
keen imagination, good taste, high stand- 
ards, and broad humanity we have come 
to know so well. The present collection 
deals with various phases of one theme, 
the idea that there is no situation, however 
confusing, which has not its solution, a 
key wherewith it may be unlocked. In a 
series of stories whose subjects vary as 
widely as an addition to the Book of 
Esther and a romance of modern Balti- 
more, the spiritual rebirth of a New York 
crook and the love-affair of one of the 
crowned heads of Europe, Dr. Van Dyke 
recounts a succession of predicaments, all 


interesting, all well within the bounds of 


probability. There is, of course, a good 
fish story, as well as a dramatic narrative 
of academic life. All manifest such good 
taste, they are so entirely wholesome, that 
they deserve the wide circulation which 
undoubtedly will be their fate. a.R. HL 


~ 


In High Breakers 


WINIFRED 


Ronald Young was rowing easily with 
the outgoing tide. He expected as soon 
as he rounded Little Tip to turn his skiff, 
the Lizzy Lee, in shore and work back up 
‘the bay toward the pier nearest his home. 
‘There he had an important passenger to 
deliver, for he had just. rescued small 
Billy Earl from a floating plank to which 
he had clung for more than an hour. A 
few more strokes and the Lizzy Lee 
would be in still water, where it would be 
safe to come round and put back. 

Then suddenly, as if seized by a giant 
and sent spinning, Ronald found himself 
fighting to hold his oars. Little Tip, in- 
stead of being ahead of him, was far 
astern! The Lizzy Lee was being swept 


by the leaping tide into the swift channel. 


and must be drawn into the ocean where 
eross-currents and rolling breakers rage 
about Big Tip’s rugged headland. 

‘We'll be all right, Billy!” called 
Ronald over the roar of the water. 

Billy lay in the bottom of the skiff. The 
sun shone and his bathing suit was dry- 
ing, but he was very tired and scared. 

“T wish I could help row,” said Billy, 
weakly smiling. 

“There’s only one pair of oars,” called 
Ronald. “Anyway—it’s no use rowing— 

now.” ‘The skiff was flying along as 
though driven by a motor. 

Billy sat up and peeped over the thwart 
beside which he had been lying. 

“We're heading right into the big 
waves!” he cried. 

“We're all right! Lie still!’ shouted 
Ronald. “Some fishing smack will pick us 
up. Or the lighthouse keeper on Little 
Tip will send a Government boat for us.” 

But Billy could not hear. 

“Turn around! ‘Turn around!” 
begged. 

“T can’t, Billy!” Ronald managed to 
make the small boy understand. ‘The 
skiff would capsize, and we could not swim 
out here. If we can keep her right side 
up until the tide turns again, we'll be 
all right.” 

Billy crouched, hiding his face from the 
slap of the first wave that curved over 
the little bow. 

“Tie down!” called Ronald. 
It’s safer!” 

Ronald took off his red sweater and 
tied it to an oar. With this for a signal 
of distress, he sat waiting. The Lizzy 
Lee danced and jumped about and some- 
times stood on end for a second, as the 
waves tumbled and broke almost at right 
angles around her. She was a very tiny 
craft, and the breakers seemed to Ronald 
and Billy to be as high as mountains. 


he 


‘Lie down. 
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It was nearly noon, and the outer harbor 
and ocean were as empty as. the cloudless 
sky. People who lived along the bayside 
were in their homes haying lunch. A wild 
stretch of Government property lay along 
the outer harbor. 

No one but Ronald had noticed Billy 
Earl being carried into the channel. 
Ronald had left the swimming beach 
later than his companions. He had been 
on his way home when he caught sight 
of Billy drifting on the plank. There was 
not time to send word to others about 
what had happened. He ran back, re- 
leased the Lizzy Lee from her mooring, 
and rowed into the deep current. He 
reached Billy in good time, before the 
little fellow realized that his hold was 
weakening. 

“We'll have a hard time getting back, 
even when the tide does turn,’ Ronald 
admitted to himself, as he scanned sea and 
shore line for a glimpse of another boat 
or ship, entering or leaving port. At last 
he sighted a tuna-rigged yacht cutting 
across the end of the kelp bed. He took 
down his signal, shipped his oars, and tried 
to work the skiff over into the path of 
the yacht. Perhaps it was the Nadita! 
Ronald had seen the Nadita’s owner, 
Manuel Medeira, racing down the harbor 
early that morning. If Manuel saw the 
Lizzy Lee, he’d soon have the skiff lashed 
astern and Ronald and Billy safely stowed 
on the nice leather bunks in the cabin. 

“W-a-di-t-a!’’ Ronald could read the 
letters. But she was running for shelter 
herself. She flew past and was gone be- 
fore Ronald discovered that he had 
shouted until his voice was only a 
whisper. 

The waves were higher and stronger 
now. All afternoon Ronald kept his signal 
hoisted. Billy grew very red, and many 
times asked for a drink of water. 

“Wait a little while,” Ronald said. 
They’ll miss us at home and send a boat 
out for us.” He could not make himself 
heard, but Billy could see his lips form- 
ing the words, “Wait a little while.” 

At sunset the wind grew brisk. The 
sky was filled with color. The skiff con- 
tinued her brave up-and-down riding of 
the mighty rollers. She would nose into 
the thin edge where the foam curled like 
greenish-white lace and then slide up and 
over and down—down to the great hollows 
between waves. Up against the sky—it 
seemed—they rose; and then again that 
long slipping down toward the bottom of 
the sea. 

“The tide must have turned,” thought 
Ronald. “Maybe I can head her around 
now.” 


-not make out the words, 
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While the Lizzy Lee was slipping over 
the crest of the next wave, he tried 
quickly to bring her about; but the skiff 
stood upright, shivered, and fell with a 
crash into the sea. One of the oars 
snapped. Ronald and Billy laid hold of 
the thwart with all the strength they had 
and did not breathe until again the skiff 
began to lift and fall. 

“She'll drift around herself,” Ronald 
decided. ; : . 

Aloud he said it, and though Billy could 
he nodded 
bravely. There was nothing to do. Their 
only chance lay in being picked up, and 
none of the fishermen were in sight. Now 
the light from Big Tip flashed. It seemed 
to be drawing closer. 

“The tide has turned!” Ronald said. 

Billy noticed it also. “We're drifting 
home!” he called. ‘Look, Ronald! The 
rocks !” 

Ronald seized his remaining oar and 
tried to steer against the slow drift of 
the in-coming current. Billy sat watching 
the rush of waves behind. When they 
were lifted high he could see thousands 
of little straight white crests, bobbing and 
disappearing in the moonlight. Suddenly 
he shouted : 

“What's that?’ 

Ronald glanced. The Princeton! The 
weekly excursion steamer down from the 
North came out of the darkness. It looked 
like a ten-story white building coming 
straight at the Lizey Lee. 

“She'll run us down!’ Billy shuddered. 

“Listen, Billy!” Ronald made Billy un- 
derstand. “Stand up. Wave! Yell!” 

Billy’s legs trembled, but he got to his 
feet and hailed, “Ship ahoy! Ship ahoy!” 


My Task 


To love someone more dearly every day, 
To help a wandering child to find his 
way; 
To ponder o’er a noble thought, and pray 
And smile, when evening falls, 
This is my task. 
—Maude Louise Ray. 


Sentence Sermon 


I looked beyond the world for truth and 
beauty : 
Sought, found, and did my duty. 
—Robert Browning. 


The great ship bore swiftly down on 
them. Ronald struggled to keep the skiff 
out of danger, but could not feel her 
respond to his swift paddling. 

“Ship ahoy!”’ Billy’s voice sang out 
sharply. : 

Then it had happened. With a terrible 
blast of her whistle and with a mighty 
lurch to port, the Princeton went past. 


The Lizzy Lee seemed to go crazy all at 
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once. She swung round in a small circle— 
a whirlpool stirred up by the steamer. 
They were sinking! The skiff was half- 
filled with water. Billy still cried with all 
his might. 

“Ahoy!” Very faintly came the call. 

The steamer stopped—was backing! A 
line swung down. Ronald slipped the 
noose under Billy’s shoulders and in an- 
other minute saw him dangling over the 
steamer’s rail. 

Then Ronald waited alone. Had Billy 
fainted? Or had he been too bewildered 
to tell about him, Ronald, in the swamped 
Lizzy Lee dashing about below? 

No. The thin line straggled down. He 
seized it and felt himself drawn upward. 
He could see the stanch little Lizzy Lee 
bobbing in the big ship’s wake. 

“She’ll come ashore on the tide,” said 
one of the Princeton’s crew as Ronald was 
hauled aboard. 

[All rights reserved] 


Third-At-The-Picnic 
MARGARET HILL 


“Bob’s mother says he may go!’ shouted 
Peter, bursting into his own kitchen late 
one Friday afternoon. ‘And I said you 
said we'd take his lunch.” 

“IT did,’ agreed Mother. “Ill make 
sandwiches a-plenty, and we'll take a 
knapsack of cookies, and perhaps we could 
slip in a turnover apiece.” 

“Sure you can walk so far, Mums?” 
asked Peter—his form, as Mother well 
knew, of a polite request that two large 
boys, aged seven, might be permitted to 
fare forth for the day alone. 

“T think I’m still able to walk as far as 
you and Bob can,” said Mother, smiling. 
“You don’t know how much I want to go!’’ 

“Oh, if you want to—’ conceded Peter, 
and ran upstairs to assemble knapsack, 
drinking cups, etc., from the drawer of his 
own closet where he stored his particular 
treasures. 4 

“Mums,” he said, clattering down to the 
kitchen again, “wouldn’t you like our hikes 
better if we had a dog—a real good dog?” 

Again Mother smiled in spite of herself 
at the diplomacy of seven-years-old. 

“Whenever I say anything *bout a dog,” 
continued Peter, “you say ‘Sometime.’ ” 

“T know,” Mother admitted with a sigh, 
and with visions of muddy floors and 
furniture covered with dog hairs. Then 
looking into the pleading brown eyes of 
the little face uplifted to hers, she said, 
“And you’re beginning to wonder if some- 
time is ever or never? Well, I guess it’ll 
have to be pretty soon., Boys and dogs do 
belong together, and since I have a boy, 


perhaps he'll have to have a dog, ‘some- 


‘time-pretty-soon’ we'll say this time.” 

Next morning was perfect for picnics, 
and Peter was whistling and clattering 
upstairs and down when the telephone 
rang and Bob’s mother told Peter’s mother 
that Bob had a sudden cold and must stay 
indoors all day. 

“Oh, dear!” mourned Peter, his sun- 
shiny happiness under a black cloud. 
“What made him go and get a cold?” 

“Let’s ask somebody else,” suggested 
Mother; but Peter shook his head. 

“Then we'll go our two selves,’ said 
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Mother firmly. “Come along, Peter, 
maybe it won’t be so bad as you think. 
We'll take Bob’s sandwiches along, and 
who knows but we may find a third at our 
picnic? And we'll see if we can’t find 
something nice in the woods to bring home 
to Bob.” 

Not a very cheery companion was Peter, 
but he trudged along manfully, and when 
it was time to open the lunch knapsack 
he began to show some interest in the day. 
“But we didn’t find anybody to eat Bob’s 
part of the lunch, did we?” he said, munch- 
ing a sandwich. ; 

“Come to our pienic! Come to our 
picnic!” said Mother, waving a stick as if 
it were a magic wand. 

And with a rush the third person at the 
picnic came! Came with such a rush that 
Mother and Peter rescued sandwiches and 
cookies and turnovers in haste. 


“Ob, Mother!” said Peter, his eyes round 


as moons, “how’d you know he was com- 
ing? Is he my ‘sometime’ dog, Mother?’ 

“Suppose we wave my magic wand again 
and see what comes,” said Mother. “Oh, 


. Peter, he is soft and woolly, isn’t he?” 


“But where’d he come from?” said Peter, 
both arms tight around the wriggling, 
kissing, golden collie puppy whose brown 
eyes matched his own. 

“Here’s Bob’s share of sandwiches,” 
offered Mother, and Peter, gleefully open- 
ing the waxed-paper bundle, found that the 
third-at-the-picnic enjoyed sandwiches and 
cookies, and yes, even a turnover, quite 
as much as any little boy picnicker pos- 
sibly could! 

“Now, son, suppose you take him back, 
and we'll start for home,” said Mother, 
as puppy showed signs of getting sleepy.: 

“Mother, couldn’t he be mine?” 

“He must have scampered all the way 
from that farmhouse,’ evaded Mother. 

“You take ame back now, so his cnet 
won’t worry.” 

“Couldn’t he be mine, Mother?” 

“T haven’t any money with me, Peter; 
and I don’t believe his master will want 
to give him to you, do you?’ And Mother 
tried not to look at Peter as he trudged 
obediently off, the gay puppy frisking at 
his heels. “What can be keeping him?’ 
she wondered a little uneasily, as the 
minutes dragged into half an hour. 

“Mother! Mother!’ the shout came 
from afar. “He is mine! He is my dog!” 
And a breathless, starry-eyed little boy 
raced down the path to her, a rollicking 
puppy at his heels. 

“He said,” gasped Peter, “the man said 
I could have him! He said he said so from 
the way I carried him. in my arms”— 

“Carried whom?” 

“Puppy looked tired, and I picked him 
up and carried him, and his master came 
out of the barn, and I asked could I please 
just put him to bed—the puppy, I mean— 
and he said just what you said, Mother, 
and he whistled, just nice and soft’— 

“Peter, could you tell me what hap- 
pened?” asked Mother helplessly. “What 
did I say that the man said, too?” 

“Why, that boys and dogs b’long to- 
gether. And he said would I like him— 
the puppy, I mean—and I said would I! 
if my mother’d let me! And he-said he 
was going way off somewhere, so far he 
couldn’t take the puppy, and he didn’t 
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Your New Dolly 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


Great-grandmother’s sofa was long and quite 
low; 

And held all my dolls in a ee smiling row: 

At the foot, little Ann, with her black, shiny 
curls, 

Was an object of pity to all little girls. 

To boys, who are warlike, she seemed full of 
charm, 

Because, in their battles, she’d lost her right 
arm. 

At the head sat fair Alice, who had at her side 

A shaggy white lamb she delighted to ride. 

And grouped in between, plump and small, 
tall and slim, 

Were Dorothy, Marjorie, Helen, and Jim. 

Now Jim was an elephant, stately of tread; 

When formed in procession, he marched at 
the head. ; 

He carried wee Ann, 
arm, 

In his strong, 
from harm; 

While up on his back sat, so sturdy and tall, 

My precious Winona, the dearest of all. 

Perhaps you all treasure a rag-doll as nice; 

But, if you have none, child, then take my 
advice— 


with her poor broken 


limber trunk to ‘protect her 


Ask Mother, or Granny, or someone you know, 


To save enough rags just to make a doll grow! 

They'll cut out a pattern of cloth stitched 
with thread, 

And hide all those rags from her toes to her 


head ; 

And when they are hidden, oh, then, "twill be 
jolly, 

They won’t be just rags—they will be your 
new dolly! 


te 


know what he was going to do with him 
till I came along. Said he wouldn’t sell 
him ’cause he thought a lot of him, but 
he’d give him to me, ’cause I thought a 
lot of him, too.” Mother, looking down 
at the two before her, and thinking there 


could be no doubt of that in any man’s | 


mind, was silent. 
And Peter, misunderstanding the silence, 


turned slowly to retrace his steps. “Come 
on, puppy,” he said softly. 
“Peter!” called Mother. ‘“What’s the 


matter, dear?” 

“He said, and I said, if my mother’d 
let me,” said Peter, “and you didn’t oar 
you would.” 

“Of course he’s your dog, Peter!” called 
Mother. “Oh, Peter, have you wanted a 
dog as much as this all the time I wouldn’t 
let you have one?” 

“Well, sir,’ said Peter to Bob, a few 
days later as the two were playing with 
a fat, golden puppy on Peter’s front porch, 
“and she waved that stick, my mother did, 
and that puppy, sir, came racing at me 
like a streak!” 

“Why didn’t you bring the stick home 
with you, if it was magic?’ demanded Bob. 

“My goodness, and I never thought of 
it, and ’course we couldn’t ever find it 
again. Just a stick like every other stick.” 

“Oh, well,” Bob dismissed the magic 
wand regretfully. “Don’t you know yet 
what you’re going to name him?” 

“Guess I’ll name him Picnic,” said Peter, 
“nd call him Nick for short. You know, 
Bob, that was the best pienie in the Hoe: 
even if you did have a cold.” 


[All rights reserved] 
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es ‘The Reasoned Judgment of Children” 


‘Their training discussed at Sunday School Society meeting” 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 


EADERS in religious education, inside 
and outside the Unitarian fellowship, 
gave of their experience and wisdom at the 
autumn meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society at All Souls Church, Plain- 
field, N.J., on November 17. The president 
of the Society, Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker of Newton Center, Mass., was the 
presiding officer, and conducted the de- 
votional services with which each session 
of the meeting began. 

The first address was given by Rev. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, who 
spoke on “A New Approach to the Cur- 
riculum: the Experience of Children.” 
Mr. Fairley’s address was a plea for the 
newer practices in education, and particu- 
larly for centering efforts upon the child 
rather than upon the conveying of in- 
formation of Biblical lore. Then came 
Goodwin B. Watson of Teachers College, 
author of “Case Studies for Teachers of 
Religion,” who led a discussion on the 
topic of the day, which was “Religion 
and Youth Facing a New Era.” Mr. 
Watson, although modest, quiet, and slight, 
is thoughtful, intelligent, and wise. Al- 
though he is a young man, he has had a 
wide and varied experience in the prob- 
lems of religious education. He asked the 


‘audience to propound questions or to bring 


out problems which face them, and then 
in a masterly way he analyzed these 
problems and found ways by which they 
might be-solved. Of especial interest was 
his story of how he got some boys to give 
up the practice of climbing on to the 
chureh roof, not through any fear of 
punishment, but through letting the boys 
themselves weigh the whole Haus and 
decide for themselves. 

Following Mr. Watson’s discussion, the 
assembly broke up into four conferences. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, led one, 
in which he spoke entertainingly and 
graphically of the division of the school 
time, and described in detail the conduct 
of the sessions of the Second Church 
School in Boston, Mass., of which he was 
once the superintendent. Rev. Elizabeth 
Padgham of Rutherford, N.J., led a large 
conference which had for its subject “The 
Co-operation of Parents,’ a subject on 


’ which she is an authority and on which 


she has worked with a considerable de- 
gree of success in her parish. Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson, minister of the Plainfield 
church, led a conference on “The Creation 
of School Morale,’ and later illustrated 
to the conference one of his ways of 
securing school morale by using motion 
pictures of his own school in action. The 
children were shown coming to school and 
engaging in various activities, and there 
were close-ups of some of the members 
and teachers of the school. . 

_ Following the conference, supper was 
served by the women of the Plainfield 
chureh in the beautiful and ample parish 
house. After the supper hour, opportunity 
was given to inspect the very interesting 


exhibit of the Union Theological Seminary 
School of Religion which was lent through 
the courtesy of the School. 

In the evening, Mr. Sharp spoke on 
“Except Some Man Shall Guide Me.” 
This was Mr. Sharp’s first address in this 
part of the country, and he made an ex- 
ceedingly favorable impression upon all 
persons who saw and heard him. They 
liked his enthusiasm and his fire and 
approved of the things he told them. He 
said that “religion is made up of values 
drawn from experience which are to be 
used in the interpretation of experience.” 
He declared that “youth would be at- 
tracted by a religion which was never 
finished, but would be loath to accept a 
religion full of authoritative decisions of 
the past generation.” He referred with 
much feeling to the illustration used by 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot in a Shoals ad- 
dress, in which he spoke of “one candle 
lighting another with no diminution of 
its own flame.” , 

The last address was given by Prof. 
George A. Coe, head of the Department 
of Religious Education in Teachers College, 
New York City. Professor Coe brought 
with him a large number of syllabi of 
religious and moral education, and pro- 
ceeded to show that no one of them seemed 
to face the problems of the future; they 
were almost all concerned with things of 
the present. Not a single one of the 
syllabi presented gave the problems of the 
day which demand solution. Their whole 
tendency seemed to make religious educa- 
tion an agency to render the status quo 
respectable. Dr. Coe said that many stu- 
dents of world affairs believe that we are 
now headed toward another war, and an- 
other war will mean the extinction of 
civilization. Is anything being done to 
render our youth capable of giving a wise 
decision to avert calamity? In answer 
to the question what attitude he would 
take toward the question of whether chil- 
dren should be taught that they should 
fight for their country, he replied that he 
would leave it entirely to the decision of 
the children, something which the mili- 
tarists would not do. He said further that 
he thought the reasoned judgment of chil- 
dren on this subject would be as near to 
the actual judgment of God as their elders 
would be likely to get. Dr. Coe also gave 
some useful leaves out of his experiences 
in treating the question of color at Teach- 
ers College, and gave an incident of how 
he quieted the prejudices of- Southern 
students who objected to Negroes in the 
class by appealing to their sense of duty 
to the country in the matter of settling 
this vexed question. 


Mr. Blake’s Double Pastorate 


"Rey. Berkeley Blake, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Sacramento, 
Calif., serves also as the active minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Woodland, 
Calif. He preaches in Woodland every 
Sunday evening, and devotes at least 
one day each to pastoral duties. 
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St. Louis Ministers Address 
Mississippi Valley Alliance 


Dr. George R. Dodson and Dr. William 
L. Sullivan, ministers of the two Unita- 
rian churches in St. Louis, Mo., spoke at 
the autumn meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Associate Alliance, which was held 
with the Eliot branch Alliance of the 
Church of the Messiah in that city. Dr. 
Sullivan encouraged the Alliance to go 
forward, enlarge their activities, and in- 
crease their fidelity. 

Mrs. Charlotte Eliot’s “Savonarola” was 
reviewed by Mrs. O’Reilly, and the Alli- 
ance director, Mrs. Cora Shewell of St. 
Louis, gave greetings and words of 
encouragement. 

Mrs. David B. Hueston of Jacksonville, 
Fla., regional vice-president, was guest of 
honor. If the Alliance women would be 
real leaders, she said, they must have a 
magnet in the head and a compass in 
the heart. 


Descendants Furnish Cranch Room 


Descendants of Judge William Cranch, 
who helped to found the first Unitarian 
church in Washington, D.C., on Novem- 
ber 11, 1821, have furnished a room in 
one of the parish houses of All Souls 
Church in honor of his memory. Dr. 
Christopher Eliot of Bulfinch Place Chapel 
in Boston, Mass., who is one of the de- 
scendants of Judge Cranch, assumed the 
initiative in instituting the memorial, 
which is known as the “Cranch Room.” It 
has been furnished under the direct su- 
pervision of Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, the 
minister, for the uses of the young people - 
of the church. Comfortable chairs, a 
davenport, gate-legged tables, a bookcase 
filled with books, reading lamps, har- 
monious draperies, a large rug, and sev- 
eral pictures, including a reproduction of 
the series of mural paintings on water 
transportation in the First National Bank 
of Boston, constitute elements of cheer 
in the new room. The furnishing of the 
Cranch Room completed the interior of 
the two parish houses of the Washington 
church. 


Disciples School in Reunion 


The school of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples in Boston, Mass., held a reunion 
on Sunday, November 7. Mrs. Charles 
Gordon Ames gave us her impressions of 
leaders of former days and included in 
her talk, as she always does, a message 
of real worth. Highty-four former mem- 
bers and teachers attended. Dr. Emma L. 
Call recalled that she was enrolled in the 
Disciples school in 1856, just seventy years 
ago. She has been not only a pupil, but 
a teacher in the school. 

An offering was taken for the Clara 
Bancroft Beatley Scholarship Fund at the 
Tuckerman School. Prof. Ralph Beatley 
and Prof. Bancroft Beatley assisted in 
taking the collection, which amounted to 
nearly $60. The flowers were in memory 
of Mrs. Beatley, whose leadership made 
the Disciples school a center of great in- 
fluence in the field of religious education. 
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Of the Bloomington and Providence Missions 


“We did not realize what a great heritage we had” 


E CAN SAY without reservation that 

the mission here has been a great 
success,” wrote Rev. Rupert Holloway, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Bloomington, Ill., the day before the 
week’s preaching mission of the Laymen’s 
League ended there on November 7. And 
the day after the mission had ended, he 
wrote: “We ended last night with ac- 
clamation of the mission for the good it 
has done our church in Bloomington. ... 
Our own membership has now rededicated 
itself to the cause for which we stand. . 


Lifelong Unitarians are saying, ‘We did 
not realize what a_e great heritage 
we had.’” 

Of the mission preacher, Dr. Horace 


Westwood, a prominent attorney and lay- 
man of the Bloomington church wrote: 
“All of his sermons were inspiring and 
eloquent to the highest degree. He was 
eloquent because he was most sincere and 
truly and deeply interested in the cause 
of Unitarianism. ...I feel that another 
great factor in his success was the kind- 
liness and courtesy which he expressed 
toward all other sects and creeds, which 
kindliness and courtesy manifested itself 
not only in his spoken word but in his 
every act while in our midst. ... Dr. 


Westwood is a man of great intellectual 
power and philosophe insight.” 

Both in Bloomington and in Providence, 
R.1., during the week of November 14-21, 
the daily press was generous in the space 
given to reports of the mission sermons, 
thus aiding in carrying the message to 
thousands outside the church auditorium. 
Similar enthusiasm and rededication to 
the liberal cause marked the mission in 
Providence, where the Westminster and 
the First Unitarian Churches co-operated 
in planning and holding the meetings. 
The meetings were held in the First 
Church. 

Near the end of the mission, the Provi- 
dence Journal and Bulletin devoted two 
columns to an interview with Dr. West- 
wood and some of the questions and 
answers typical of the question period at 
the meetings. In this interview, Dr. West- 
wood declared that the Unitarian fellow- 
ship has the opportunity to become the 
great evangelistic church of the future. 
He said: ‘We are standing on the thresh- 
old of a new age of evangelism which 
will do for our scientific age what John 
Wesley did for his age. I look forward 
to the day when there will be hundreds 
of missions all over the land educating 
the people to the new point of view.” 


King’s Chapel Services 


Rey. Warren S. Archibald of the South 
Yhurch (Congregational) of Hartford, 
Conn., will be the preacher at the King’s 
Chapel week-day services, Tuesday to Fri- 
day, December 7 to 10, in Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Archibald served as assistant to Dr. 
George A. Gordon at the Old South 
Church, and as minister of the Pilgrim 
Church in Pittsfield, Mass. before coming 
to the South Church in Hartford. There 
will be an organ recital Monday, December 
6, at 12.15 by Mr. Robinson; on Wednes- 
day at 4.30, a vesper service conducted by 
the assistant minister. 


Personals 
Miss. Mary Elizabeth Hussey, who re- 
cently began her duties as parish secretary 
at the Unitarian Church in New Bedford, 
Mass., is a daughter of Rey. Alfred R. 
Hussey, minister of the First Parish 
Church in Plymouth, Mass. 


The anthems sung at the morning ser- 
vice at the First Parish Church in Dorches- 
ter, Mass., on November 21, were com- 
posed by Charles Phillips Scott, organist 
of this church for twenty-six years, who 
died November 15. While organist there, 
Mr. Scott attained eminence as a composer. 
On October 2, 1921, a hymn board was 
dedicated to his memory. 


Mrs. Calvin Stoughton Locke, mother of 
Rev. William Ware Locke of Lawrence, 
Mass., celebrated her one-hundredth birth- 
day on November 26 at her home in West- 
wood, Mass. Mrs. Locke is a descendant 
of Stephen Lincoln, who came to Hingham, 
Mass., from England in 1638, and of 
Robert Ware, who also came from Eng- 


land, and who purchased land on Dedham 
Island, Mass., in 1642. Another ancestor 
was Rey. Jonas Clark, pastor of the church 
on Lexington Green at the time of the 
opening struggle of the American Revolu- 
tion. Her husband has served as min- 
ister of the Third Parish in Dedham and 
the Unitarian Church in Dover, Mass. 
For many years he conducted a private 
school. Congratulations on Mrs. Locke’s 
notable anniversary came from friends far 
and near. Although advanced in years 
and virtually bedridden, Mrs. Locke’s mind 
has been most alert, her interest in com- 
munity affairs keen, and her concern.for 
the welfare of others constant. 


Newton E. Lincoln of Dorchester, Mass., 
and Miss Thelma Robinson of South Dart- 
mouth, Mass., were married on November 
27 at the bride’s home. Dr. BE. Stanton 
Hodgin, minister of the Unitarian Church 
in New Bedford, Mass., officiated. Mr. 
Lincoln, who has served on the staffs of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League and the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and Mrs. 
Lincoln go to St. Paul, Minn., December 
15, where Mr. Lincoln is to serve as ad- 
ministrative secretary of Unity Church 
and engage in field work for the League 
in Minnesota and Iowa. Miss Robinson 
has been serving as parish secretary of 
the church in New Bedford. 


Dr. Thomas Lamb Eliot, pastor emeritus 
of the First Unitarian Church in Port- 
land, Ore., celebrated his eighty-fifth birth- 
day on October 13. His oldest son, Dr. 
William G. Eliot, is minister of the Port- 
land chureh. The elder Dr. Eliot gradu- 
ated in the first class from Washington 
University in St. Louis, Mo., of which 
his father was chancellor. 
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Northern California Alliance 
Has Varied Program at Fresno 


Women of the Fresno and Stockton, 
Calif., churches united in acting as hostess 
to the meeting of the Associate Alliance 
of Northern California, held at Fresno, 
October 29 and 30. Sixty delegates and 
friends from nine churches attended. 

Rev. Thomas Clayton, minister of the 
Fresno church, extended greetings to the 
delegates and introduced the president of 
the Associate Alliance, Mrs. H. G. Tardy. 
Mrs. William S. Morgan of Berkeley spoke 
on “The Progress of Liberal Religion as 
Seen by a Recent European Traveler.” 
She particularly emphasized the youth 
movement, with its great and ever in- 
creasing tendencies toward the liberal 
point of view in religion. 

Carl B. Wetherell, Pacific Coast sec- 
retary, gave a view of “Unitarianism, 
East and West,” saying that all churches 
of the fellowship have fundamentally the 
same problems. THe stressed the fact that 
it does cost something to belong to a 
free church. At a later session, Mr. 
Wetherell discussed the importance of a 
liberal response to the Foundation appeal. 

Rey. Elmo Robinson, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union for North- 
ern California, spoke on the use of the 


) 


Bible in the public schools, urging all to — 


yote against the amendment to that end. 
A short business session, followed by 
reports of the chairmen of the Associate 


Alliance, presidents of the branches, and° 


the president of the Associate Alliance, 
concluded the program. An increase in 
membership during the past year was 
noted, and many excellent local programs 
were reported. 


Miss Harsh at Sesquicentennial 


Nancy B. Harsh, Y. P. R. U. field sec- © 


retary for the Middle Atlantic district, 
spent ten days as “hostess” in the Unita- 
rian booth at the Sesquicentennial. She 
says, “I feel that it is the best missionary 
enterprise that I have known conducted 
by the denomination. We can never know 
how many people we have reached or 
found through this channel. The great 
purpose of the booth is to let people know 
that there is a liberal church, and to give 
them material that will let them know 
for what liberals stand, and what liberals 
we have counted in our ranks. Through 
this booth we can establish more friendly 
relations and understanding with in- 
dividuals of other denominations, to whom 
the Unitarian name represents something 
in the field of religion deserving ors of 
scorn.” 


Younestown, Ou10.—The pulpit of the 
First Unitarian Church has recently been 
supplied by William J. Huizinga, a recent 
graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School. Mr, Huizinga is now a student 
in the University of Chicago, where he 
hopes to earn his doctor’s degree next 
autumn.. Dr. Albert ©. Dieffenbach, oc- 
cupied. the pulpit on. November-21.. . ~ 


Ane 
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Florida Liberals Join Forces 


. Urge Universalist, Unitarian denominations to labor together in State 


JNIVERSALISTS and Unitarians of 

‘ Florida, meeting at the First Unita- 
rian Church in Jacksonville, November 18 
and 19, organized the Florida State Con- 
ference of Liberal Churches, and recom- 
mended that the-two denominations jointly 
direct all their future missionary work 
in that State. Every church of both fel- 


lowships in the peninsula was represented | 


and eyery one of the ministers was in 
attendance. This new joint movement 


comes within a fortnight of the forma- 


tion of the Mid-Southern Federation of 


Religious Liberals at a similar meeting 


in Nashville, Tenn. 

At the first session, a public meeting, 
the two men primarily responsible for the 
conference were the speakers Rev. George 
H. Badger, Unitarian, of Orlando, and 
Dr. Francis B. Bishop of Miami, Univer- 
salist. They considered “The Challenge 
for Progressive Religion in Florida.” 

Mr. Badger insisted that, although his 
new enterprise must not start with the 
mistaken notion that Universalism and 
Unitarianism are the whole thovement in 
religious liberalism, yet they have a dis- 
tinguishing job in the upbuilding of the 
fundamental fact of religious liberalism 
which “modernists” in the other churches 
cannot have with them. These churches 
stand not simply for liberalism, but for 
the straightforward and honest thing in 
liberalism. Dr. Bishop said that it was 
something more than “fellowship” that 
liberals need, and made a ringing and 
persuasive call for active and comprehen- 
sive co-operation in specific enterprise. 
He urged for a “United Liberal Church 
of America” to take the place of the 
broken line of two separate and compet- 
ing denominations. 

At the business and organization meet- 
ing, two stirring addresses were given on 
“Our Program for Achievement,’ one by 
Dr. Stannard Dow Butter of St. Peters- 
burg, who was vehement in his plea for 
an uncompromising policy of merging all 
the liberal missionary undertakings in the 
State for the future, and one by Dr. 
George F. Patterson, who brought sym- 
pathetic greetings from the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and assurance of its 
unflinching support of any practical method 
of co-operation which could be inaugu- 
rated in Florida. 

The issues of the meeting came to focus 
in the adoption of a brief, compact con- 
stitution of organization, and a resolu- 
tion offered by Dr. Butter. It provided 
that this Conference recommend to the 
president of the National Convention of 
the Uniyersalist Church, and the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and through them to the executive 


-boards and the constituencies of churches 
‘which they represent, that all missionary 


work now being carried on in Florida by 


‘either denomination, and all such under- 
‘takings to be entered into hereafter, shall 
‘be in the charge and under direction of 
‘the two bodies working together. 


This 
was unanimously adopted. 


The organization of the Conference was 
completed by the election of Dr. Francis 
B. Bishop of Miami as president; Dr. Vir- 
ginia B. Spencer of Orlando as secretary- 
treasurer, and Mrs. George Innes, Jr., of 
Tarpon Springs, Miss Flora Schwartz of 
Orlando, and Rey. J. C. Coleman of Jack- 
sonville as the Pxecutive Board. After 
the ministers had held a conference to- 
gether on some specific problems of im- 
mediate church extension, an open session 
considered the work of organizations 
within the churches. Mr. Coleman gave 
an interesting account of his notable suc- 
cess in organizing the young people in 
Jacksonville; representatives of the Alli- 
ances of several churches told of their 
experiences of what women are doing and 
ean do. A. D. Stevens, president of the 
Jacksonville Laymen’s League, presented 
the interesting story of their achievement. 

A “Team-Workers’ Banquet’ was given 
the delegates by the Wi-Lo-Se Council of 
Truth-Seekers of Jacksonville, and the 
young people’s organization. The com- 
pany was large and joyous. The mayor 
of the city, J. T. Alsop, Jr., made a gra- 
cious and eloquent address. Representa- 
tives of the local church gave greetings, 
and Dr. Bishop responded. Mr. Coleman 
acted as toastmaster. 

Then in the church auditorium, the Con- 
ference came to a close with two strong 
addresses, Dr. Patterson speaking on “The 
Tolerant Mind and Consecrated Zeal,” and 
Dr. Butter on “Team-Work for Liberal 
Religion in Florida.” 

“We believe,’ writes Mr. Badger, “that 
we have done more than make a gesture 
for the ideal of organized co-operation 
between the two liberal denominations in 
Florida; we believe that we have achieved 
a method of progress in vital co-operative 
success.” 


Boston, MAss.—Dr. Abraham M, Rih- 
bany of the Church of the Disciples will 
give during December a series of sermons 
on “Four Lives of Jesus,’ as follows: 
December 5, “A Jewish Life of Jesus— 
Klausner”; December 12, “An Italian Life 
of Jesus—Papini’; December 19, “An 
“American Life of Jesus—Barton” ; Decem- 
ber 26, “The Unwritten Life of Jesus.” 


READ JOHN H. DIETRICH’S 
CHALLENGING SERMONS 
Ten Years in a Free Pulpit 
What is a Liberal? 

Who Are These Unitarians? 

Who Are These Fundamentalists? 


and twenty other titles 


Price ten cents per copy, postpaid 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
803 La Salle Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
meee a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuram B. Nicuo1s, President 
Isaac SpraGuE, Treasurer 


Obituary 


ENTERED INTO LiIFn HTERNAL 
MARY M. EATON 
October 18, 1926 


When a noble and beautiful life passes from 
our sight, we can but express our sorrow and 
appreciation. 

Therefore, we record 
that her life meant in 
her church, her friends, 
which she lived. Her never-failing courtesy, 
her generous admiration of the good she found 
in everyone, and the unstinted kindness with 
which she gave herself. 

As a citizen, she took keen interest in na- 
tional and civic questions. To those who knew 
her best, she stood for an ideal of nobie woman- 
hood, single-hearted, humble, unselfish, living 
with the thought of others, from the highest 
to the lowliest, counting them aJl her friends. 

May this brief record carry to future gen- 
erations some of the lessons taught by her life. 


with thankfulness all 
her loyal devotion to 
and the community in 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Mary Norris Perry died Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1926. 

The picture that will always come to those 
who were associated with Mrs. Perry in the 
First Unitarian Church of Baltimore and in its 
Branch Alliance, and in many activities in the 
city, will be of one who “looked up and not 
down, forward and not back,” except as the past 
shed light on the present, and who was always 
ready to “lend a hand,” forceful, courageous, 
efficient, generous. In all the activities of the 
church, especially those carried on by the 
women, she was deeply concerned. 

Present at the meeting in Saratoga in 1880 
when the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, the 
parent of our General Alliance, was organized, 
she was much interested, but hesitated to form 
at that time a branch in the Baltimore church, 
believing that the existing society filled the 
need. Later, however, she was instrumental 
in forming the branch, and became its first 
president. She served many years in that office 
and afterwards as a member of the board, and 
as director for Washington and Baltimore, mak- 
ing many interesting connections and warm 
friendships. She was also the first woman 
member of the Board of Trustees. 

To the younger women, as they put on the 
mantle of responsibility, she was a never-fail- 
ing support. It was a constant temptation to 
turn to her and say, “What do you think, Mrs. 
Perry?’ <A definite and helpful answer was 
always ready. 

We have missed her greatly through the long, 
sad years of her illness, and now that she is 
at rest we would take up her banner and carry 
on—forcefully, courageously, efficiently, gener- 
ously. 
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A little thing is 
a little thing; but 
FAITHFULNESS 


in little things is 
a very great 


thing JEROME 


Neighbors of Chicopee Church. 
Help to Observe Anniversary 


The First Unitarian Church of Chicopee 
celebrated its eighty-fifth Anniversary on 
November 21. At the morning service, 
Rev. James Belcher Ford, the minister, 
spoke on “The Church—A Spiritual Dy- 
namo.” At the special evening service, 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., gave the anniversary ad- 
dress to a large and appreciative 
congregation. ~ 

Assisting at this service were Rev. 
Charles A. Wing of Springfield, Mass.; 
Rey. C. A. Wellman of Deerfield, Mass. ; 
Rey. William Gunter, president of the 
Chicopee Ministers’ Union and recently 
appointed pastor of the Federated Church. 
Many of the clergy of the local churches 
and ministers and lay representatives of 
the Connecticut Valley Conference were 
present. Members of the Young People’s 
Religious Union from Springfield, Chicopee, 
Deerfield, and neighboring towns con- 
ducted a candle-light service. A _ silver 
Communion set presented by the women 
of Unity Church, Springfield, in 1842, was 
on exhibition in the church parlors. An 
impressive part of the ceremony was the 
reading of the names of the original mem- 
bers and founders, followed by the play- 
ing of taps by a bugler from a local troop 
of Boy Scouts. A _ special anniversary 
hymn was written for the occasion and 
_Sung at the service. 

The church was organized on Novem- 
ber 21, 1841, and the first building was 
erected the following year. This was 
supplanted in 1893 by the present building. 

In his address, Dr. Crothers referred 
to the fact that Mr. Ford had received a 
great part of his education in preparing 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
said that catholicity in its truest sense 
is a goal to which all men should aspire. 
He said: 

“Some liberals think they can dispense 
with the past; but the present is based 
on the past, as the future, too, must be 
based on the present. We cannot fully 
and truly live in the present unless we 
know and appreciate the value of that 
which has gone before. 

“Tt is unfair to expect our young people 
to acquire by the time they reach the 
age of twenty-two the wisdom and knowl- 
edge it has taken the human race per- 
haps a million years to assimilate. I do 
not believe, however, that our young 
people have to go through stages such as 
barbarism and semi-barbarism to our pres- 
ent development. However, it is essential 
that if we are to advance beyond the 
present state. of civilization, we must have 
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STEHT on D I R —E C T oO R ve 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 
bership over 2,000. Supported very largely by Uni- 
tarians, Contributions and legacies invited. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. Freperick J, SouLz 
19 Congress Street, Boston Resident Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. 

Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SouTHworTH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian | 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaao, St. Louis, San Francisco 


“CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL” 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12 YEARS 


Gifts of clothing or money may be 
sent to President 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actinc Presipent and Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. 
SALTONSTALL. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community ice. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. a . 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. ; 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
_ INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
; Rev Watrer S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For - 
ticulars address the Dean, ae 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory Sohoal in tle Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely pie kee beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


already reached the highest stage of that 
development: there is the beginning of 
future advance. ; 
‘Development cannot be forced. Nature 
works slowly; the process of elimination, 
the survival of the fittest, is ever in opera- 
tion. The real thinkers in every age are 
the leaders in religious development.” 


It is encouraging when any great sci- 
entist realizes the awful peril of material- 
ism, and the necessity for the sort of char- 
acter that will be able to control for benefi- 
cent purposes the titanic forces which 
have been unleashed through the dis- 
coveries and inventions of these modern 


 times—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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Gold Medal to A. 


The Christian Register 


U. A. for Exhibit 


Sesquicentennial award for * excellence in depicting religious ideas” 


HE International Jury of Awards of 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, Pa., has awarded the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association a gold medal 
in recognition of the high quality of the 
Unitarian exhibit at the Exposition. A 
letter from S. C. Simms, secretary of the 
Executive Jury of Award, to the Associa- 
‘tion says that the award is made for 
“excellence in depicting religious ideas.” 
Nearly 25,000 tracts have been sent to 
the Sesquicentennial by the Association for 
free distribution, in addition to material 
furnished by the Laymen’s ‘League, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, and individual churches. Pic- 
tures of famous Unitarians, posters setting 
forth fundamentals of the Unitarian faith, 
and photographs of churches and scenes 
from church pageants are other items of 
the exhibit. Lantern slides of twenty-fiye 
selected quotations from the Wayside Pul- 
pit furnished by the Association are thrown 
on a screen, with pictures of churches and 
eininent leaders in the Unitarian move- 
ment, and statements of Unitarian princi- 
ples. One of the most popular pamphlets 
is the souvenir edition of “The Religion 
of Thomas Jefferson,” written by Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers and issued by 


the Association. Books by Unitarian 
writers are furnished by the Beacon Press, 
and each week large numbers of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER are distributed. 

This award is in large measure a recog- 
nition of the attractiveness and persuasive- 
ness of the literature which is issued to 
acquaint people with the principles of 
Unitarianism. In the abundance and the 
quality of its tracts, in the appeal which 
their appearance and content make to the 
reader, the Unitarian denomination has 
set an example to other fellowships. 

The medal is likewise a tribute to the 
unflagging labor which Rey. William A. 
Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., put into 
the exhibit as its director. Thousands of 
people have come out from the Palace of 
Education with their first definite and 
favorable knowledge of the liberal faith 
largely because the exhibit was arranged 
with taste, with no surfeit of materials 
to dissipate the dominant impression 
which it is designed to leave with the 
visitor. . 

A full description of the exhibit was 
published in THE Recister of September 
30, and a photograph with descriptive lines 
in the issue of November 4. 


Plan Federal Case to Test 
Mississippi Evolution Law 

The men who engineered the Scopes trial 
in Tennessee are planning to test the con- 
stitutionality of the anti-evolution law in 
Mississippi. George W. Rappleyea, who 
after his activity in the Dayton case joined 
the First Unitarian Church in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., made this announcement 
on November 15, in New Orleans, La., 
where he plans to make his home and 
build a factory. He spoke at the First 
Unitarian Church in New Orleans on the 
previous Sunday. 

“In Mississippi the case will be con- 
ducted along entirely different lines from 
the Tennessee test case,” Mr. Rappleyea 
said. “We will have some teacher secure 
a Federal injunction restraining the State 
from enforcing the law, and the case will 
_ be tried in a Federal Court. We have en- 

‘gaged two lawyers whose names I am not 
yet at liberty to give. Of course, Clarence 
Darrow will be with us, in advisory ca- 
pacity at least.” 


A Women’s League of Nations 
(Continued from page 1088) 
principle. The organization undertakes 
nothing startling or revolutionary. It 
aims at no radical transformations, but 
co-ordinating, harmonizing, and accentuat- 
ing the efforts of millions of good women 
in forty countries, it is helping mankind 
advance toward a Bearer, productive, 

brotherly society. 
It is one of the most valuable manifes- 
tations of the organized good as of the 
women of the world. 
he. are 
Soria 


Material things condition us on all sides, 
yet we all choose to some extent what 
sorts of things shall play the chief roéle 
in our lives. Therefore, hope lies neither 
in the detachment of indifference, nor the 
detachment of escape, but in the resolute, 
intelligent development of nature’s and 
human nature’s fairer possibilities —M, C. 
Otto. 
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MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 


A novel, by D. A. Ricker. Sold exclusively in Boston 
by R. H. Wurtz Co. Price $2.00. ini’ 
MELROSE PUBLISHING CO. 
272 Congress Street 


InSelecting a Memorial to a Loved 


what could bea happier, a more fitting thought # 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced <7 
Deagan Tower Chimes a! 
serving through the years to keep alive the | is 
faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 
reverence in those who have strayed. Write © 


for literature. Standard Sets $6,000 and up. <= 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago, IL 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Nice, cleau, sunny ROOMS FOR STUDENTS or 
business people. Running water and hot-water 
heat. 545 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Phone: 
CopPpLEY 8367-M. 


A lady wishes to procure engagement as 
READER to elderly person or invalid. Thor- 
oughly conversant with history and Bnglish 
literature. Pleasant personality and agree- 
able voice. Terms, $1 an hour. Refer to Mrs. 
CHARLES CaABoT, 367 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Tel. B.B. 1915. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SHAKESPEARE, a good Christmas gift. The 
Game, “A Study of Shakespeare.’’ Endorsed by 
best authorities. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 
4 cents. THR SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, 
Maine. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home’ for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Sane | 

All Soul’s Church, Washington, D.C. 


Se 
$260,000 ANNUALLY 


OS ered 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


Fall Appeal November 14-24 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to. 
Grorce G. Davis, Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


1930 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
'Fuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


_PLEASANTRIES _ 

She: “I think it “Was.yery rude of those 
Princeton boys to tear down the Harvar 
goal posts.” Harvard Graduate: ‘“@ 
well—what of it? We never use them, 
anyway.’—Life. 


Mistress: “Did you enjoy your day at 
the seaside, Mary?’ Mary: “No, I didn't, 
Mum; all the picture ’ouses was full, so 
we ’ad ter wander round the beach and 


watch the ships all day "—Passing Show. 


“Do you keep fountain pens?” the timid- 
looking man inquired. “No,” she snapped, 
“we sell them.” “Anyway,” he said, as he 
strolled toward the door, “you'll keep the 
- one you were going to sell me. Good morn- 
ing.”—Girls’ Weekly. 


“T’m very pleased, Mrs. Robinson,” said 
the minister, ‘‘to see you so regular in 
your place on the Sabbath day.” “’Deed, 
sir,” replied the good lady, “I’m glad to 
come, for it’s not every day I get such a 
comfortable seat and so little to think 
about.”—Pathfinder. 


Corroboration—aA class in a London 
school was set to write about “Mother.” 
When the teacher came to mark the exer- 
cises, he noticed that two boys, brothers, 
had written -almost the same words. 
“John,” he complained to the boy he knew 
to be the culprit, “you’ve written just] » 
what your brother wrote.” ‘Yes, sir,” 
came the reply; “it’s the same mother.” 
—London Daily News. 


Little Willie had accompanied his 
father to the tailor’s. When his father 
had selected the material for his suit, 
Willie asked the tailor if he might exam- 
ine the sample. The lad appraised the 
goods very carefully, being interrupted 
by the tailor, who told him he was looking 
at the “wrong side.” “I know it,’ said 
Willie, “but that is the side that’ll be 
turned out when mother makes it over 
for me.’—Christian Science Monitor. 


Where troubles go, according to The 
Christian World,— 
A crowd of troubles passed him by, 
As he with courage waited. 
He said, ‘Where do you troubles fly 
When you are thus belated?” 
“We go,” they said, “to those who mope, 
Who look on life dejected, 
Who weakly say good-bye to hope— 
We go where we're expected.” 


As a Methodist colleague sees the simple 
requirements of his job in The Michigan 
Christian Advocate: An editor who is 
humble and likable and teachable; saying 
what pleases everybody and saying it in 
a few brilliant words; never asking for 
new subscribers, but sending the paper 
free to everybody, out of his own purse; 
publishing everything sent in without any 
blue-penciling; able to draw honey from 
the flowers of pastoral inertia; never 
scolding anyone except those we dislike; 
able to explain how the present pastor has 
just had “the greatest revival campaign 
in the history of the church,’ without 
seeming to reflect in the least on the 
former pastors; one able to take orders 
from everybody and still keep his inde- 
pendence; able to create space that does 
not exist, and to get in belated stuff that 
eomes after the paper is already being 
delivered; one who can read all the new 
books without betraying the old; who can 
keep the new theological ideas safe in the 
old wineskins—we know where such a 
man can get a job. 


The Christian Register 


OU KNOW THE HIGH 


ost of living to-day. Figure up your own bills and. 
you will see why we wish to push the minister’s 
modest old-age pension up to $900. Help the 


‘UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


to do this by sending your contribution to the 
Treasurer, HAROLD G. Arnotp, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential piarery hadeds, 
and Manuscript Typing. General ke ‘4 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETER "80 L 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


“THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


POLE aon GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


ini : d St. 
§GoxSons&Vinng > 225245 


See TTT ST e Te TTT TTT TT 6 Ts 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


5 Rie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


ok oe ee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Rite oe 


Dee Te SITS TTT | 


eT eT ST eT TTS UT TT > LUPE 
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ary 


SCHOOLS 


—- 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacDuffie School 
CX_ For Girls 213 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819); 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emer- 
itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., min- 
ister. Service,114.M. A cordial welcome to all. 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, Fast 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
choir. Church school at.12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 a.m. Children’s Church. at 3.30 p.m. Hour 
of organ music at 4.30, by William E. Zeuch, 
organist. Communion service immediately 
after the morning service on-the first Sunday 
of each month. Vesper service Thursday at 
4.30 p.m. Free seats at all services. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
‘mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rev. Le 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; and 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac, o ; 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 ate 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. +e 
Communion at 12 noon. At 0.30" me : 
school at King’s chan House. “At chueh 1, 
ices, Tuesday to Friday, one 7-10, pls 
P.M. -Preacher;-Rev. Warren S. Archibald, The The 
South Church, ‘Hartford, Conn. : 5 


Minis- 
Minister, 
Service at 11 a.m. 


